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Editorials 





Lines To The New Year 


Time is a fantastic thing. It is major phenomenon at birth, at mar- 
riage, and at death. Life is ordered by time. One cannot evade it, one 
is always in the midst of it. Yet one can never see it. Without time, 
nothing could ever begin, or end, or exist in between. Without it, 
there could be no thinking, no conversation, no education, no friend- 
ship, no anything. It bounds all living and limits all consciousness, yet 
the senses never perceive it. We measure it, yet we are never aware 
of time itself, only of its measurements and manifestations. We say 
poetically that something is timeless. But how could it be? Isn’t time 
itself the only timeless thing in the universe? Time is a massive 
and stately concept. But of what? We cannot isolate it, or visualize 
it, or approach it with any of the senses. For all of its nearness, time 
is the very essence of aloofness. 

And yet, time leaves some lovely tokens of its presence and passing: 
birthdays, and anniversaries, and new moons, and commencements, and 
that vast array of great or little events, cosmic or minutiae, themselves 
the product of time, and the stuff of which human life is composed. 

Time is fantastic, but it is beneficient. It is no rat race, fleeing 
futilely around the circles of the years, making its exit out of the same 
door by which it entered. It is cyclical, but is ongoing. It strikes no 


mere and sinister balance. It declares a profit, small but ever ac- 
cumulating. 
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How Many School Children Are Too Many? 


J. G. FLOWERS 
State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 


A recent newspaper issue carried the headline “Student Tidal Wave 
Headed for College.” This article pointed up in sharp relief the 
pressures which the colleges will undergo, starting in the immediate 
future and reaching a high peak in 1970. 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education in 1947 gave the 
public advanced information, but then the colleges were primarily 
concerned about taking care of the needs of the increased student 
enrollment at that time. Data released this year indicate that college 
enrollments started climbing the fall of 1954 at a much higher rate 
than was expected and that approximately 27% of high school gradu- 
ates are now entering college. The fact that this rate may be increased 
means that our colleges and universities will be concerned with similar 
problems of staff and facilities that the public schools have been facing. 

Notwithstanding the significant increase in those who are attending 
college, we are confronted with the problem of a shortage of manpower 
in practically all areas. This is true in business, in vocations, and in 
all of the professions but the most notable shortages are in the fields of 
teaching and nursing. 


Why are so many young people going to college? Can our economy 
stand the increased costs? Assuming that the economy remains strong, 
will we be able to convince the public that more facilities, a broader 
curriculum, better and larger staffs should be provided? Will present 
faculties be able to maintain high quality instruction with so large a 
number to educate? These are questions which are being constantly 
raised. Perhaps we should set ourselves the task of finding satisfactory 
answers to all of these and related questions. 


We believe it to be the viewpoint of all American citizens that all 
young people should be given higher education to the extent to which 
they are capable of receiving it and that our society should provide 
the means whereby they may have the best possible educational op- 
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portunities in college. But many feel that we should expand our re- 
sources only to the extent to which we are able to maintain high quality 
of education even though it may mean that some will be rejected. 

It is not a popular theory but in view of the expansion that seems 
inevitable, should we not investigate the possibility of greater selectivity 
for admission to all institutions, with provisions for better counseling 
and guidance? The fact that from one-third to one-half of the students 
drop out by the end of the sophomore year in most state-supported col- 
leges and universities seems to indicate that there is a group of students 
who probably should not be admitted to the kinds of institutions we 
now have available. 

The teaching profession, through its Commission, has pointed out the 
importance of making teaching more selective and preparing only the 
most gifted, but the serious shortage that exists in the public schools 
places upon the colleges a demand that is hard to resist. Public school 
administrators point out that the supply of teacher graduates from 
our colleges is so inadequate that they are forced to employ temporary 
and unpromising persons who have no preparation for their professional 
tasks. The answer seems to be in a strong program of recruitment for 
teacher education and in better programs of in-service education for 
public school personnel. 

Let us hope that all colleges and universities, both public and 
private, will meet these new demands with wisdom and courage, but 
that they will make supreme efforts to keep the standard and quality 
of our educational programs high. 


Maybe the Parents Will Do Something 


E. C. BECK 
State Teachers College 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


Of course, we still have a teacher shortage. And no one editorial 
or flood of editorials will change that situation in this decade or perhaps 
in any decade. 

There is no single reason for the present situation. There is no 
simple solution for this major problem. No one will be foolish enough 
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to suggest that he has a solution. 

Certain it is that giving six weeks of teacher training to anyone 
with a college degree is no solution. I do not want my grandchildren 
taught beginning reading or beginning numbers by such untrained 
well-meaning persons. Our little Americans deserve nothing less than 


the best. 

Doubtless increasing salaries will be as effective in recruiting teachers 
as it-has been in other occupations and professions. It is certain that 
the public can pay higher salaries to those who teach the children. 
Whether the public will provide the funds will be decided by those 
who have the children and pay the taxes. 


We may have neglected to say enough about a second factor that 
discourages young folks who would teach: the working conditions. In 
many areas of our growing country we have too many children for too 
few schoolrooms. I know kindergarten teachers who handle nearly 
150 little folks per day, half in the forenoon and half in the after- 
noon. Recently, I heard of a teacher handling three shifts. And half- 
day sessions have reached as high as the sixth grade. Crowded con- 
ditions and double shifts are not encouraging to young folks training 
for the professions. Again, only those who send the youngsters to 
school and pay the bills can change these conditions. 


There are times when I am convinced that only the parents will 
recruit enough teachers, no matter what the means. Perhaps the PTA 
is the best organization to contact for recruiting teachers. 


Keep the Banners of Freedom Unfurled 


J. B. WHITE 
University of Florida 


Are we in danger of losing America’s most precious heritage—free- 
dom to think and freedom to speak? Surveys reveal that many teachers 
are avoiding controversial subjects. Alert and thoughtful students are 
discouraged from discussing such topics as communism, desegregation 
and McCarthism. What is behind such administrative decisions as those 
recently made by West Point and Annapolis officials in forbiding cadets 
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to debate the topic, “Should the United States recognize Red China?” 
Can one no longer say what he believes? Dare he differ with the 
majority? 

In Mississippi twenty-two citizens’ councils have organized to apply 
economic pressure to “trouble-makers.” A troublemaker is anyone who 
advocates compliance with the recent Supreme Court decision in ref- 
erence to segregation of the races in the public schools. In a small 
town in Florida the windows of the local newspaper were smashed 
because the paper advocated desegregation. The American States’ 
Rights Association, organized in Alabama in February, 1954, reports 
that it has worked successfully to have one school teacher fired for 
“subversive teaching” (chiefly United Nations) and expects to have 
another dismissed shortly. You can add to such a list hundreds of 
incidents where honest, sincere people are persecuted because they 
hold differing points of view. 

Newspapers report frequently efforts to censor news, to “purge” 
school textbooks, or to dictate points of view to be taught in the public 
schools. In 1953 a group of citizens appeared before a board of control 
of a great State University to protest the fact that the University was 
including material about UNESCO in its teaching. One of the protesting 
citizens said, “We don’t object to the University’s teaching about 
UNESCO, provided, it teaches against it.” 

Efforts to control the press, and to control thought are the greatest 
dangers which our democracy faces. Most of the people engaged in 
these activities are good loyal Americans. In fact, most of them would 
be horrified at the suggestion that they are un-American. However, in 
their zeal to protect Americanism, they threaten its destruction. The 
heart and soul of a democracy is the freedom of an individual to seek 
and speak the truth, to differ with his fellowman, and to respect the 
rights of others to differ with him. 

We must preserve our sacred heritage of freedom, or our democracy 
is doomed. Voltaire expressed this idea for us when he said, “I differ 
with what you say, but I will defend to the death your right to say it.” 
School people, professional leaders, and statesmen must have the 
courage to stand for this principle at all cost. 
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“Look To It” 


jJ. E. COBB 
State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


On April 8, 1861, President Abraham Lincoln wrote a letter to 
Governor Andrew G. Curtin of Pennsylvania. Its complete text was: 
“I think the necessity of being ready increases. Look to it.” The date 
makes the reference obvious. 

Sent in the context of the public schools in 1954-1955 this message is 
as timely as it was in 1861. Many specific applications are possible, 
but three seem to be particularly significant. 


1. The necessity of being ready increases as the public schools at- 
tempt to care for mounting numbers of children. Not only are there 
more children, but more of those eligible to do so are attending school. 
Facilities and materials of instruction must keep pace. More money 
must be allocated to meet expanding costs. 

But of even more significance than physical facilities, as more nearly 
all of the children of all of the people attend school, is the necessity 
of being ready to provide curricular activities in which each child 
can participate with challenge and success. This concept is widely 
accepted intellectually. It is much less universal as a conviction. And 
conviction is necessary to translate the intellectualization into practical 
performance. 


2. The necessity of being ready increases as attempts are made to 
attract into the teacher preparation program the more promising high 
school students. There is no substitute in education for the good teacher. 
This is as true today as it was in 1871 when James A. Garfield made his 
famous, but much misquoted observation as to the “value of a true 
teacher”: “Give me a log hut, with only a simple bench, Mark Hopkins 
on one end and | on the other, and you may have all the buildings, 
apparatus and libraries without him.” 

It is almost a desperate necessity that more prospective teachers be 
recruited and that they actually move through preparation into class- 
rooms. But quality must not be sacrificed for numbers. And, it need 


not be. 
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3. Teachers, as individuals and as groups, must become increasingly 
aware of their tremendous influence in the recruiting of top level pros- 
pective teachers. Sympathy for the “plight” of the teacher has been 
aroused in a wide variety of places—and it has undoubtedly had some 
very good effects. But high school and college students tend to live in the 
here-and-now. Word appeals to future service are heard with courtesy 
but with weak persuasion. Belief in and respect for an occupation are 
necessary for one to give himself to it wholeheartedly. When teachers 
have these convictions, they transmit them to students regardless of the 
words that may be used. When they do not have them, they drive 
promising prospects from teaching. William Winter said it this way: 


Ourselves, and not our words, will count— 
Not what we said, but what we are. 
Which pearl of wisdom is as old as human thought. 
“T think the necessity of being ready increases. Look to it.” 





What the Resourceful Teacher Needs to Know abeut 
S88 SPELLING & & @ 





Teachers everywhere are concerned 
with pupils’ failures, whether in 
spelling, arithmetic, or any other 
subject. Weakness in spelling may 
be a serious handicap, not only in 
school but throughout a person's 
adult life. 


One way to attack this problem suc- 
cessfully is to teach spelling along 
with the teaching of the proper use 
of words. When spelling is taught in 
its proper medium, as a part of 
growth in understanding of words 
in reading, writing, and speaking, it 
becomes a valid, interesting learning 
process for pupils. 


WORD POWER THROUGH SPELL- 
ING, for grades 2 through 8, is a 
program that relates spelling to the 
needs of pupils and to all of the 
language arts. Pupils learn the 
meaning of words, the derived forms 
of words, and the relation between 
sounds and their spelling. They learn 
about language, not in a general 
way but by having their different 
needs pinpointed through a pro- 
gram that assures the chance for 
individual study. 


Silver Burdett is proud that so many 
resourceful teachers have found that 
WORD POWER THROUGH SPELL- 
ING helps their pupils to succeed 
in spelling. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Chicago @ Dallas @ San Francisco 
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Frontiersmen or Rearguard, 


Which is Which? 


CLIFTON L. HALL 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The journalistic conflict goes merrily on between those who charge 
that the public schools are not doing all they should for our boys and 
girls and those who spring to the defence at the first sign of attack, real 
or imaginary. I for one cannot lament this too keenly. I realize that 
a lot of paper and ink is being wasted and that much of the contest 
consists of what someone has happily described as “charging furiously 
at one another down parallel lines.” Nevertheless, I think that it may, 
with time, bring into the light of day both strengths and weaknesses in 
the schools of which the public has too long been unaware. 

Many people have a stake in public education: the children who at- 
tend the schools, their parents, the teachers, the taxpayers who support 
the schools, the businessmen and industrialists who provide jobs for 
young people when they finish school, and others. If that much mis- 
used word “democracy” has any meaning left, it should mean that all 
these groups who have a stake in the schools have a right to be heard 
when education is under discussion. Furthermore, all should have a 
right to their own opinions on educational matters nor should anyone 
be expected to refrain from speaking out when his opinions are based 
on personal observation rather than on the results of the latest “scien- 
tific” study. 

The rapid increase in the volume of criticism of education in the past 
decade has been impressive. Papers and magazines of national cir- 
culation as well as local publications give space repeatedly to the 
critics and, generally, to those who try to answer them. Of the two 
camps, attackers and defenders, the former seem to arouse far more 
interest—that is, if letters to editors, requests for reprints and to re- 
print, and offers of speaking engagements are dependable criteria. 

There are probably several reasons for this. In the first place, it 
is usually easy to create a sensation when one is attacking; the attacker 
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has the advantage of getting his blow in first. People seem to like de- 
nunciations; perhaps hearing of someone else’s shortcomings or evil 
deeds makes them feel more comfortable, reassures them inside. There 
is truth in Hazlitt’s assertion that “Every one in a crowd has the power 
to throw dirt: nine out of ten have the inclination.” In addition, the 
language of attack is usually more lurid and colorful than that of 
defence. 

Again: We live in a critical time. Wars and rumors of wars assail 
our ears constantly. Risings, strikes, the atom, crime, and dissipation 
greet us from our newspapers, from the radio and the T. V. Tempers 
are short and nerves are on edge. We see an enemy at every turn (some 
of these are real) and we are alert for alarms. It is not too hard for 
those who see the prospect of scoring a blow for their side of the 
present educational controversy by so doing to persuade their hearers 
that a vast conspiracy is spreading over this land, aiming to defraud 
children of the education that is theirs by right. This charge has come 
from both sides of the controversy. 

Yet again: The schools are far from perfect. The people who teach 
in them are not angels, nor are the children. Nor do curricula or text- 
books represent the ultimate. In some respects education does a fair 
job, all things considered, but I doubt that anyone (educators included) 
would claim that no further improvements are possible. 

Most educational progress in the past has grown out of dissatisfaction 
with what was going on. In the first century, Quintilian, a Roman 
teacher, criticized the methods used by his contemporaries; among 
other things, he objected to their use of the whip. The Roman poet 
Marital became really eloquent on the same topic. He didn’t wait 
for a statistical study of the frequency of beatings; he merely used his 
ears to listen to the blows and screams heard in his neighborhood. But 
it was a very long time before Quintilian’s advice was generally accepted 
by teachers. Many centuries later the men of the Renaissance criticized 
the medieval schools and their almost exclusive preoccupation with the 
trivium and the quadrivium, and in time brought in other methods and 
subjects and followed a changed philosophy. Rabelais gives us an amus- 
ing account of these reforms when he describes how Grangousier fired 
the pedant Master Jobelin and why, and engaged Ponocrates to teach 
his son Gargantua. (Ponocrates was a really “modern” educator; he 
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taught “the whole child” and a sizeable whole it was!) And so it goes 
down the centuries, educational reformers following one another more 
closely as we approach our own day. 

No educator was more critical of prevailing practices in his time 
than John Dewey. “The traditional school” with its many shortcomings 
served him as a foil for most of the practices he aimed to initiate. 
Perhaps the most generally accessible book in which to check this is 
his Experience and Education, published in 1938 and still in print, 
having been reprinted twelve times already. The author harps on the 
faults of “the traditional school” throughout this little volume. It is 
interesting that he does not give a single reference to a particular 
incident to substantiate any of his charges. Yet he even goes so far as 
to say that “The proper line of attack is that the experiences which 
were had, by pupils and teachers alike, were largely of a wrong kind,” 
(p. 15) supporting his statement with rhetorical questions rather than 
with factual information. He asserts that traditional teachers did not 
consider the “powers and purposes of those taught” (p. 44) and leaves 
it at that. Elsewhere he refers to the methods of “the traditional school” 
as “straight-jacket and chain-gang procedures”’ (p. 70) likewise without 
documentation. 

Professor Arthur Bestor, Jr., of the University of Illinois is one of 
the most persistent and tranchant critics of modern education. In 1953 
he published a book entitled Educational Wastelands. This is, in the 
main, a collection of articles criticizing education which first appeared 
in various magazines. Educators in all parts of the country have taken 
up the challenge and have since been publishing articles, reviews, and 
letters attempting to answer Bestor’s charges. 

Reading all of these I can get my hands on, I have been impressed 
by one thing above all else. Bestor is accused of basing his allegations 
on hearsay, on isolated scraps of evidence, on particular incidents, 
etc., rather than on a systematic study of the facts underlying the 
weaknesses he claims to see. This is not by any means all that I have 
found in the numerous protests I have read. By and large, however, 
I find the principal countercharge to be that Bestor has criticized 
without adequate basis for his criticism. 

Impressed by the commendable desire on the part of all these good 
people that criticism of education should be accurately documented, 
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I turned back to the reviews and discussions of Dewey’s Experience 
and Education appearing in educational and other periodicals in the 
year of its publication. Several of the gentlemen who have excoriated 
Bestor for his failure to cite chapter and verse were alive and writing 
about education at that time. Judge of my surprise when I failed to 
find that single one of them had challenged Dewey to bring on his 
figures and cases! I do not assert that no such criticisms were made, 
but a prolonged search in what passes for a good library failed to 
reveal any. 

At this point, let me say that I have no intention here of writing 
a justification or defence of Mr. Bestor. He is fully able to take care of 
himself—and of his challengers too. I merely wish to suggest that there 
is room for much more breadth and objectivity on both sides of the con- 
troversy. 

While it is good to know that so many people are willing and eager to 
expend their time and energy in behalf of education, the narrow view- 
point so often in evidence in their arguments is not altogether reassuring. 
Not every argument, pro or con, on educational matters has in the past 
been substantiated by a long array of facts dressed up in statistics. 
Educators, from the beginning of recorded history almost, have de- 
pended on their own observations, on their insights, on trial, error, and 
accidental success, on their native horse sense, and on authority— 
yes, on authority—as much as they have on the accumulation of scientific 
data. And in every matter such as the education of human beings, 
they will continue to do so. “Science did not bestow rationality on a 
world hitherto destitute of it,” as John Macdonald well and truly says. 

And I certainly do not wish to imply that Dewey’s Experience and 
Education should be scrapped because of his failure to document his 
criticisms of “traditional” education. I regard it as an excellent book, 
one of the few that I consider important enough to put my students 
through by the French method of lecture et explication de texte. (An- 
other is Robert Maynard Hutchins’ The Conflict in Education.) I 
prefer to concentrate on Dewey’s more positive suggestions, such as his 
forceful discussion of the need for a logical and factual framework 
for what is learned (pp. 87-90) and his superlative defence of the 
historical viewpoint (pp. 92-95). I regret that many of his most devoted 
followers in their writings and speeches lay so much stress on the evil 
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practices that he is reputed to have led the way in abolishing. Perhaps 
they, like so many other people, find it more exciting to denounce than 
to second position suggestions. I realize that, in making this statement, 
I am speaking from personal experience only; I have neither con- 
ducted a survey nor “made a study of their statements. Nevertheless, 
this is my conclusion after reading their writings for a good many years. 

While I have yet to find very much among present-day criticisms of 
education that I would honor with a place on the shelf beside the little 
Dewey book, I have found some of what seems close to the truth in 
most of them, even in the most caustic. As an able young professor of 
education wrote me recently, “Although it is much exaggerated, the 
deluge of criticism falling on our professional heads of late contains 
enough truth to make me wince.” I have also found some constructive 
ideas that strike me as worth thinking and talking over at length and 
trying out. And I do not think the worth of any of these is altogether 
vitiated by being included in the same book with a lot of undocumented 
criticism. Though of course irritation may deter the reader from 
hunting for the worthwhile parts and even cause him to undervalue them 
when found. Nor do I believe that every new and valuable educational 
idea must be based on the results of a survey or a “scientific” study. 
Most of the greatest ideas in education have come from the clear vision, 
hard thinking, and insights of great minds, such as Plato and Rousseau 
in past centuries and Whitehead and Alain in the present, to name only 
some of the greatest. It is worth noting also that not all great educa- 
tional theorists have been practicing teachers. 

The followers of Mr. Dewey have pretty well held the center of the 
educational stage in this country for the past thirty-five years. Their 
contributions to theory and practice have been impressive, just as were 
those of the Herbartians whom they succeeded. But now the signs of the 
times point to another impending major change; the present contro- 
versy in educational circles is evidence of this. Unfortunately exaggera- 
tions, charges and countercharges, desperate rearguard action by 
defenders of the status quo, and the dragging in of irrelevant matters 
becloud the basic issues in this as in most other controversies. 

Perhaps I am expecting too much, but it would nevertheless seem 


that concentration on the positive aspects (if any) of what each critic 
has to offer might be more fruitful than sparring and bickering over 
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his motives and intellectual honesty. And the critics could themselves 
give a bit more heed to what education has actually accomplished and 
is still accomplishing. Attention to the positive aspects of both sides 
of the controversy might even lead the participants to see that they 
are not hopelessly divided on every single issue. They might even find 


some points of agreement which could only facilitate the next forward 
steps in education. 
. 
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The Adolescent Dilemma: 
An Interpretation 


WILLARD B. FRICK 
Arkansas State College a 
Jonesboro 


To add something new and penetrating to the understanding and 
interpretation of adolescence is becoming increasingly more difficult. 
Every year hundreds of scientific and popular articles dealing with 
some phase of adolescent growth and development are published in 
a wide variety of journals and magazines. Each year new text books 
and other material covering this stage of growth appear on the market. 

With such a consistently prodigious flow of material into publication 
there is enevitably much needless repetition and overlapping as well as 
congenial differences of opinion growing out of the research and inter- 
pretations. 

Admittedly, this negative introduction is poor psychology. However, 
no writer should enjoy the delusion that what he is producing is com- 
pletely original. Some writers have more claim to this distinction than 
others, but all of us must humble ourselves in retrospect and feel a 
sincere appreciation for those writers and men of science who have 
erased, partially at least, the obfuscations and enigmas of human be- 
havior. Our success is the result of their labors, their thoughts and 
their teachings. Only after this prelude of appreciation to our col- 
leagues do I feel justified in presenting the following analysis and 
interpretation of the adolescent period of development as it is mani- 
fested in our present day society and culture. 

To serve as a background for later comments and for the benefit 
of those who are relatively uninformed on the general nature of ado- 
lescence I would like to trace, briefly, the historical progress that has 
been made in understanding this period of growth and the rapidly 
evolving concepts growing out of this increased knowledge and under- 
standing. 

G. Stanley Hall, in his classic two volume work “Adolescence” 
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published in 1905 presented us with the first formalized analysis of 
this developmental period. Hall described the typical emotionality 
of adolescence as being a time of Sturm und Drang (storm and 
stress). This characterization was essentially correct but Hall’s think- 
ing concerning the cause of this storm and stress proved to be a mis- 
leading theory that placed the responsibility upon glandular activity, 
organic imbalance, and the concomitant sex changes. To Hall, consistent 
in his interpretation, it was enevitable that all young people undergoing 
the physiological changes of puberty would experience violent emo- 
tionality and display other indications of storm and stress. This theory 
was widely accepted for many years but its very nature precluded 
further questioning and research. It was a self-sufficient answer paral- 
leling the “instinct psychology” that invaded the fields of education 
and psychology around the turn of the century. 

But for the assiduous work of anthropologists and their studies of 
aboriginal cultures we would have been delayed for years in arriving 
at a well integrated concept of adolescence. These anthropological 
field studies conclusively show that the emotional characteristics of 
adolescence are not physiologically produced but rather the product 
of social forces and a cultural heritage. In these studies it was re- 
vealed that the process of growing up was a pleasurable experience for 
the majority of young people. Many of these cultures exhibited few 
youth problems and no adolescent period as we experience it. All 
young people, however, regardless of cultural background, go through 
essentially the same physiological changes at puberty that were thought 
to initiate the emotionality and adjustment problems of adolescence. 

In many of these primitive societies the youth automatically gained 
adult status, with all of its prerogatives, as soon as puberty was reached. 
The only span between childhood and adulthood being the length of 
the celebrations—public rites—heralding the important occasions of 
some boy or girl entering adult life. These ceremonies might last for 
days or weeks depending upon the practices of the society but they 
all culminated in a formal recognition of the maturity and adult status 
of the individual. Physiological maturity was the major standard for 
adult maturity, it is true, but it must be remembered that the youth 
were assiduously prepared for the adult responsibilities that were to be 
thrust upon them. 
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It is relatively easy to see that the people had a great motivation to 
train their young people for adulthood. The security of the group, in 
most cases, depended largely upon it. 

In our complex culture, by contrast, the adolescent transition period 
presents the young people with several years filled with conflicts and 
frustrations. It has frequently been said that adolescents are neither 
fish nor fowl, neither child nor adult. Paradoxically, however, they 
are very much both when we consider the adult expectations of ado- 
lescent behavior. Adolescents today have no reliable frame of reference, 
or yardstick, on which to rely in determining their behavior. The stand- 
ards and expectations of childhood are no longer consistent or ade- 
quate. The behavior that was at one time acceptable and the expecta- 
tions that were once reasonably stable no longer apply. Many parents 
and teachers treat the adolescent as a child one moment and reprimand 
him the next because he has acted childish. On the other hand, ado- 
lescents find that it is just as frustrating to judge themselves and be 
judged as adults. They learn that adults will expect mature behavior 
on one occasion and on another remind them that they are still very 
immature and not yet responsible for their behavior. 

This inconsistent, vacillating approach to adolescent behavior con- 
fronts all young people with a serious dilemma and it seems to be one 
of the major factors behind their anxiety and ‘characteristic emotion- 
ality. 

An analogy to this adolescent predicament is the case of the child 
who finds himself confronted by two standards; one from his father who 
demands too much maturity from him and the other applied by the 
mother encouraging infantile behavior in the child. 

Some very good examples of the adolescent dilemma are contained 
in an analysis of the problem by the youth themselves. The following 
statements are typical.’ “I was expected to act adult-like on some oc- 
casions but then when I tried to enter some discussions with my parents 
they told me I was too young and didn’t know anything about what 
they were talking.” 

““My parents used to tell me that I should do little things, like work 
around the house like other kids in the neighborhood did. They would 


1 These statements were collected from students in Adolescent Psychology courses taught 
by the author. They have not been altered. 
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compare me with them. Then when I would ask to do some of the 
things these other kids did I was told that I wasn’t old enough, or too 
little, etc.”’. 

“TI was hurt because Mother wouldn’t let me choose my own friends. 
Yet, on other occasions where my little sister was concerned I was 
expected to set an example for her by my adult behavior.” 

“I was expected to be adult in my relationships with other people 
while in my home. Yet, I was never given the responsibility of 
making decisions— not even in selecting my own clothes. Consequently, 
I still find it difficult to realize that I must make my own decisions 
which will affect my future life, and " feel insecure in doing so.” 

This long and difficult period has not always been with us. Before the 
rapid growth of urbanization and industry, when our nation was pri- 
marily agricultural, young people did not have to face the many con- 
flicts of choice encountered today. A majority of the boys, after a 
period of apprenticeship, followed the occupational paths of their 
fathers. Girls, too, were greatly circumscribed in their interests and 
activities and reached the nubile age relatively early. Like the boys, 
the girls received their training for adulthood by sharing responsibili- 
ties in the home as an important part of the family unit. Thus both the 
boys and girls, through early marriage and family responsibility, 
entered the adult world early and reasonably well trained thus escaping 
many of the adjustment problems that our young people face today. 

A few writers believe that since we have so many criteria for adult 
status today other than physiological maturity the long period of 
adolescence is inherently desirable because it allows ample time for 
young people to mature and adjust to their many problems before 
they are to be considered and treated as adults. This seems logical 
only if we make some constructive use of this long adjustment period 
in training our youth. The idea that the long transition period is 
desirable per se is like saying that the longer teen-agers have problems 
the more favorable the prognosis for a successful adjustment to them. 
Certainly, this does not prove true in clinical experience and prolonged 
frustration appears to be undesirable from any point of view. It seems 
that we have our cause and effect relationship somewhat confused. 
After all, if we are successful in helping young people solve their 
problems more quickly and efficiently we are eventually going to shorten 
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this transition period and provide them with a shorter route to maturity. 

It is quite true that we cannot completely eliminate this transition 
period that is so much a part of our complex cultural heritage. Nor 
would it be desirable to do so. It is painfully evident, however, that 
we have failed to develop it into an asset for our youth. We should 
accrue some advantages from our knowledge of other cultures and 
transform these transition years into a constructive period of training 
for the freedoms and responsibilities that sooner or later will be theirs 
regardless of their ability to cope with them. 

We must try to judge adolescent behavior by standards that are con- 
sistent with our knowledge of adolescent growth and development and 
not by the standards for an age they have left behind or one they have 
not yet reached. Through research we must develop a clearer under- 
standing of adolescent behavior patterns that will enable us to be more 
logical and consistent in our expectations of them. This, in turn, will 
help provide the adolescent with a stable frame of reference which 
he can use in judging and determining his own behavior. 

Arnold Gesell and collaborations have already achieved this goal 
with children by charting the characteristic growth and behavior pat- 
terns from birth to ten years. Recently he and his workers have turned 
their attention to the adolescent years of development. Results of these 
and similar studies should aid us in understanding and guiding our 
adolescents as much as it has helped parents and teachers understand 
the relatively calm years of childhood. 
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Brief Evaluation of Two Tests of 
Aesthetic Judgment' 


EURI BELLE BOLTON 
Georgia State College for Women 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


I. The Study of Aesthetics by Psychologist. 


In order to consider the possibility of measuring aesthetic judgment 
by means of objective tests, it is necessary to review some of the 
problems of aesthetics which psychologists have studied. Since the 
beginning efforts to establish psychology as an independent science, 
some workers in this field have considered the creative and the artistic 
experiences of man as legitimate problems for scientific investigation. As 
early as 1895 Helmholtz advanced a theoretical explanation of the 
process by which the human ear and nervous system respond to tones 
which differ in pitch. In this brief review, it will be necessary, how- 
ever, to begin with Langfeld’s attempt in 1920 to reconcile the conflicts 
between the theories of ‘intellectualism’ and ‘emotionalism’ as the basis 
of aesthetic appreciation. Though he did not agree with the explanation 
of aesthetic experience which Munsterberg had advanced in his book, 
Principles of Art Education, he accepted his view that there are three 
aspects of the study of beauty—the philosophical, the psychological and 
the objective. Langfeld thought that philosophy should answer such 
questions about aesthetics as the following: (1) What are the under- 
lying principles of aesthetics? (2) What is the relation of beauty to 
other values in life and to human experience? (3) Should art exist 
for the sake of art or should it teach a moral? (4) What is the ultimate 
nature of beauty? 

He summarized the functions of psychology in the study of aesthetics 
in the following statement. “Psychology must,” he said, “analyze the 
behavior of the observer in so far as the peculiar adjustment called 
aesthetic is concerned; and on the objective side there must be an 
analysis of the arrangement and qualities of the pigments (i.e. in paint- 





*This paper has been read and critically evaluated by Miss Mamie Padgett, Professor 
of Art, G.S.C.W. 
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ing) with a view to their effect upon the adjustment in question (8, 16). 
He also suggested that psychology must be concerned with the response 
of the human organism to lines and proportions and it must analyze the 
psychological factors involved in space perception when space is rep- 
resented in two dimensional and three dimensional form. The import- 
ance of this phase of the study of art is shown by the change in art 
development known as impressionism which had its source in a recogni- 
tion by artists of what psychologists had demonstrated about the factors 
in the perception of things as distinguished from the purely objective 
situation. Langfeld emphasized the importance of the psychological 
meaning in all representative art and thought a study of this problem 
would involve a consideration of the role of unconscious mechanisms 
in aesthetic experience. 


II. Psychological Questions Related to the Problems of Measuring 
Aesthetic Judgment. 


In order to measure aesthetic judgment, it is necessary to establish on 
the basis of experimental analysis some theoretical concepts of the 
nature of aesthetic judgment. Langfeld thought that aesthetic experience 
and the production of art are intellectual and emotional and both are 
intuitive but are possible because of previous practice and study. He 
said that the great romanticists were men of great intellect and that no 
one who has reflected on the matter can believe that intuition in art 
means ‘complete appreciation springing from nowhere’ (8, 7-8). He 
thought that any given aesthetic attitude depends on the mental con- 
ditions of the organism and the objective conditions to which it is 
responding. He said that there is a constant interaction between them 
ee “a change in mental attitude produces a change in the art 
object, and a change in the object through some external necessity pro- 
duces a change in the mental attitudes (8, 17-18). It is the writer’s 
view that a change in an individual’s attitude toward an art object 
is a change in its aesthetic value for him. Such a view would explain 
why some individuals who dislike certain art objects may later ap- 
preciate them and why art objects rejected by the contemporaries of 
an artist may be appreciated by later generations. 

. Seashore published in 1946 his analysis of the nature of aesthetic 
appreciation of music, which he had been formulating on the basis of 
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experimental research since 1919. It was his view that human beings 
love music because the physiological structure of their organism enables 
them to respond to the many sounds around them which have beautiful 
tone quality aside from their utility in music. “It is,” he said, “the 
harmony, balance, symmetry and contrast in the artistic combination 
of beautiful tones which is the basis of aesthetic appreciation of music.” 
He defines aesthetic attitudes as emotional responses and states 
that... .. “music is the language of the emotions” (13, 379). He 
thought that psychologists can make a scientific analysis of the structure 
of tonal beauty and that such an analysis would contribute to the de- 
velopment of music theory and composition, of new musical instruments 
and of more effective methods of teaching music, but he did not see that 
it could also contribute to making the aesthetic enjoyment of music for 
the average individual both an intellectual as well as an emotional 
attitude. 

Meier, whose test of aesthetic judgment’ was used in this study, 
published in 1942 a summary of his conceptions of the principles of 
art and of its function in the life of man. His conceptions were based 
on sixteen years of research and training graduate students in the 
field of the graphic arts. His frame of reference has been that of a 
scientist and ‘occasional’ painter. It is his view that . . “Aesthetic 
experience has two mutually interacting sides: the object itself, and 
the reacting individual. It may even be considered as having three 
aspects: the aesthetic experience of the creator of the object of aesthetic 
regard, the object as it exists for an indefinite time thereafter, and the 
succession of individuals who thereafter may contemplate it. Of these 
the only permanent knowable reality is the object itself’ (10, 70). 

Meier thinks that aesthetic judgment is one of the six essential com- 
ponents which are factors in artistic talent. He defines aesthetic judg- 
ment as follows: “Aesthetic judgment refers primarily to the ability 
to recognize good placements, good arrangements of objects, lines and 
colors in composition so that when qualities like balance, rhythm, and 
unity are attained he is cognizant of the effect. Likewise aesthetic 
judgment tells the artist when he has failed to attain the semblance of 
satisfaction that he may crave and what to do about it, if he does not 
secure it with subsequent trials” (10, 130). 


* This test is a revision of the test of aesthetic judgment published by Meier and Seashore 
in 1929 (9). 
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The Graves Design Judgment Test was also used in this study. Graves 
is an artist but his conception of the psychological aspects of aesthetic 
judgment is similar to that of Langfeld and Meier. In 1941 he at- 
tempted to show..... “that all art, Modern, Primitive, Classical, or 
Oriental, is built on a few simple fundamental principles of structure. 
This common basis is the key to understanding. It also provides a stand- 
ard of comparison that makes possible a keener perception and a 
more intelligent appraisal of design (6, vii). It is his view that a 
simple analysis of the elements and principles upon which all visual 
art is built would be helpful to designers and art students in any field. 
He does not deny that artists may approach their problem of artistic 
creation subjectively and arrive at good organization intuitively, but 
he thinks they could be more certain of how to do it and hence gain 
more consistent success if they had acquired an understanding of art 
form (6). 

The relation of aesthetic judgment to general intelligence is a second 
question which must be considered a part of the problem of measuring 
aesthetic judgment. Terman and his students in the four volumes of 
the Genetic Studies of Genius investigated the relation of general in- 
telligence as measured by the Stanford revision of the Binet Test to 
the creative achievement of great artists and musicians, and by the 
criteria of evaluative judgment used, concluded there is a significant 
relationship. They did not consider the problem of aesthetic judgment 
in relation to general intelligence or as a factor in the creative pro- 
duction of artists (2; 14). 

Thurstone has investigated the theory that there are two complex 
types of mental ability which are determined in individuals by different 
combinations of primary abilities. He has concluded that one of these 
primary abilities, which is a determining factor in mechanical ability, 
is spatial perception, which he calls the space factor S. He has found 
Pere “Tt is involved in all thinking about solid objects and flat 
objects in space.” (15, 403). He explains the relation of this factor 
to mechanical ability as follows. “One hypothesis ..... is that mechani- 
cal aptitude consists in some large part of the space factor S, namely 
the ability to think about objects in two dimensional and in three 
dimensional space. There are tremendous individual differences in 
this ability to visualize space, and in an educated audience we could find 
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a fairly large proportion of individuals, who although otherwise gifted, 
are very poor in this ability. The tests by which this factor has been 
identified all involve the identifying objects that are stationery. In 
dealing with mechanical problems, one must be able to think of objects 
in motion...... We might, therefore, add another psychological hypo- 
thesis, namely, that there exist one or more abilities that are revealed 
in the ability to think about solid objects in motion as distinguished from 
thinking about them when they stay still. Another hypothesis about this 
group of aptitudes is that the ability to remember visual form has some 
part in mechanical aptitude. Still another hypothesis is that perception 
of fine detail is involved. Perhaps one of the most fruitful hypotheses 
is that mechanical aptitude involves non-verbal reasoning” (15, 404- 
405). Thurstone thinks that studies should be undertaken in the fields 
of artistic aptitude and musical aptitude in an effort to determine their 
dimensionalities. It seems logical to assume that some of the hypo- 
thetical abilities which he has suggested as factors in mechanical apti- 
tude may be factors also in talent for achievement in the graphic and 
visual arts. 

Meier has advanced the hypothesis that one who becomes a successful 
artist must have a high degree of general intelligence because he has to 
interpret his experiences and impressions which enable him to produce 
an art product. He has obtained coefficients of correlation between scores 
made on his Art Judgment Test and scores made on individual or group 
tests of intelligence which range from —.14 to +.28 (9, 17). These 
coefficients indicate that there is very little relationship between these 
components of artistic talent and they must be measured by different 
tests. 

A third problem which must be raised in regard to the measurement 
of aesthetic judgment is that of establishing the reliability and validity 
of the method of measurement used. Thurstone has recently given a brief 
analysis of the problems of measuring subjective human attitudes and 
values. He thinks the concepts of psychophys::s must be applied to the 
hypothesis formulated, that the unit of measi rement must satisfy the 
logical requirements as distinguished from rank order and that it must 
also be free from all physical measurement. The subject’s judgment is 
based on the quality of the two objects compared. He suggests that the 
method can be applied to the field of aesthetics. Two other viewpoints 
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given by Thurstone are significant for the questions raised in this 
study. He says that in the study of social attitudes, it should be 
recognized that the cognitive and the affective appraisals may be en- 
tirely different,” and he states further,..... “the affective attitudes 
may be strongly for or against a stimulus even if there is a great deal 
of confusion about its cognitive description.” (16, 52). The psycho- 
physical method of making a comparative judgment between the pre- 
ferred aesthetic quality of two paired stimuli is the technique of meas- 
urement used in both the Graves and the Meier tests of aesthetic 
judgment. 

Thurstone expresses the following view in regard to the application of 
the psychophysical method to the measurement of aesthetic judg- 
ment..... “the aesthetic value of an object is determined by what 
goes on in the mind of the percipient” (16, 57) and not by the physical 
properties of the object judged. He thinks that..... “Except in 
extreme cases the aesthetic experience is not itself emotional. It is 
essentially an abstraction. There is nothing absolute about the value 
of an aesthetic object. The aesthetic value is determined by the experi- 
ences and attitudes of the observer” (16,57). It should be remembered, 
however, that unless there were generally accepted elements and prin- 
ciples which are fundamental in design or structure of art objects, and 
which are generally accepted by the best artists, it would never be 
possible to establish the validity of judgments about them. This is the 
view of Graves, of Langfeld, of Meier, of Opdyke and of a number 
of artists who have been primarily concerned with art appreciation 
as an important goal of art education (1; 6; 8; 9; 10; 11). 

Freeman, Goodenough and Greene have recently evaluated the pub- 
lished tests in the graphic arts and both have raised some questions 
in regard to their validity. Freeman thinks that the authors of the 
several tests do not agree in their conceptions of what should be 
measured. He says that though their validity has been established by 
the criteria of the subjective judgments of specialists and by the superior 
scores of students and faculties in art departments as compared with un- 
selected college students, the relation of the abilities measured to 
creative thinking in the visual arts is unknown. He does not, however, 
question the value of the available tests for helping to discover in- 
dividuals of unusual artistic ability and for evaluation of appreciation 
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of arts (3, 287-288). Goodenough also thinks that an objective analysis 
of tests of..... “art talent, art appreciation and art judgment” should 
be made (5). 

Greene thinks that there has been some confusion about what should 
be measured in aptitude tests. He says, “Measures of aptitude are 
generally designed to give evidence in a narrow area of skills that are 
thought to be basic to a particular type of work” (7, 294). If that 
principle of aptitude tests were adhered to strictly, aptitude tests would 
become merely measures of achievement in special fields. He thinks 
there has been confusion about the relation between measures of apti- 
tude and measures of evaluation, of preference or appreciation, and 
points out that..... “certainly many are able to define and recognize 
different forms of art and music who cannot produce them and have 
no particular preference for one form.” He suggests that “There are 
at least four little related aptitudes here: (a) To define or recognize 
differences; perceptual and conceptual. (b) To construct original work. 
(c) To perform as in music, dance, drama. (d) To appreciate or prefer” 
(7, 294). He considers the Graves and the Meier tests of aesthetic 
judgment and several similar tests as limited because they do not explain 
the nature of aesthetic experience nor why those who take them give 
certain preferences instead of others. He thinks that the reasons for 
preferences must be studied. In his review of Meier’s suggested list 
of components of artistic talent (manual skill, energy output, intelli- 
gence, perceptual facility, creative imagination, and aesthetic judg- 
ment), he says the first four would be essential for any craft or occupa- 
tion where spatial factors are important, but that the last two seem to be 
found principally in artists (7, 311-325). 

Of the many problems involved in the measurement of aesthetic 
judgment which have been reviewed, only three can be considered in 
this study. They are: (1) the relation of aesthetic judgment to general 
intelligence as measured by two widely used tests of mental ability; 
(2) the relation of aesthetic judgment to mechanical ability as measurec 
by the Q-score of the A.C.E. Psychological Examination; and, (3) a 
comparison of the scores on the tests of aesthetic judgment made by 
G.S.C.W. students who had taken one or more courses in Art, either 
in high school or in college with those made by students who had not 
studied art. 
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III. Tests and Method 


Two tests of general intelligence and two tests of aesthetic judgment 
were given to the students who took courses in Psychology at G.S.C.W. 
during the fall quarter of 1952-1953 and to those who took Educational 
Psychology during the following winter and spring quarters. There 
were only 102 students whose records were complete for all of the 
tests. The number of formal courses in art studied either in high 
school or in college was obtained from the permanent record in the 
registrar's office. The grades made on the art courses were not used in 
this analysis. 

The two intelligence tests given were the Otis Quick-Scoring Test 
of Mental Ability, Form Am, for high school and college students, and 
the 1945 edition of the A.C.E. Psychological Examination. This form 
of the A.C.E. test has never been given as a placement test to freshman 
at this college, but all of these students had taken a different form of 
this test. The college classification of the students varied from the 
sophomore through the senior class. 

The underlying principles of the Graves and the Meier tests of 
aesthetic judgment have been discussed previously. The method of 
administering them was modified in order to secure better projection 
of the items of the test. Each item in each test was removed from the 
booklet and clipped to a slightly larger white card and projected on 
a screen with a reflectoscope. It was necessary to reverse each item 
on the cards in order that all could be used. Two students operated 
the projector and the cards and the writer timed the exposures. A time 
limit of 15 seconds was allowed for each exposure and 15 seconds for 
recording the answer. It was possible to give each test in one class 
period. The two art tests were given to small groups of not more than 
fifteen students in order that they could sit directly in front of the 
screen and get a good view of the pictures. The students thought the 
time allowance was sufficient for judging the items and they unanimously 
agreed that they could make better judgments from the screen exposure 
than from the cards themselves. 

The sampling of students was too small for the results to be as con- 
clusive as would be desirable. When checked against the null hypoth- 
esis, the correlation coefficients involving the Meier test are all reliable 
at either the 1 per cent or the 5 per cent level of confidence; but when 
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checked by this criterion, none of the correlations involving the Graves 
test, except the one between it and the Meier test are reliable (4, 
199-201). 


IV. The Results. 


The correlation coefficients between the scores made on the Graves 
Design Test and those made on the tests of general intelligence are very 
much lower than those between the general intelligence test scores and 
the Meier Aesthetic Judgment Test scores. 


Table | 


Coefficients of Correlation between the General Intelligence Test 
Scores and the Aesthetic Judgment Test Scores.* 








Variables 4 5 6 7 8 9 

4 - 641 841 .719 426 108 

5) —_ 933 818 419 189 

6 Legend: -— 857 433 142 
4: Q-Scores 

7 5: L-Scores —- 358 .097 
6: Total A.C.E. Scores 

8 7: Otis I.Q. Scores -- 347 


8: Meier Art Scores 
9 9: Graves Art Scores a 








The correlations between the scores made on the tests of general 
intelligence and those made on the Meier test range from a low of 
+.358 to a high of + .433. A correlation of + .28 between a fresh- 
man placement test of general intelligence and the Meier test of aesthetic 
judgment is the highest which has been reported, previously. The 
correlations between the intelligence test scores and those made on the 
Graves test range from +.097 to +.189. The data obtained are not 
sufficient to explain why the relation is higher between art abilities 
measured by the Meier test and general mental ability than between 
the special abilities measured by the Graves test and general intelligence. 
Two possible explanations might be that the Meier test is more com- 


1 These scores were punched on cards and the correlations run on the Hollerith Machine 
by Mrs. Wilma B. Sanders at the University of Georgia. 
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plex than the Graves test or that the factors in aesthetic judgment 
measured by the Graves test are more influenced by training in art. 
One hypothesis considered in this study was that there would be a 
higher relationship between the Q-Scores of the A.C.E. Psychological 
Examination and aesthetic judgment than between the L-Scores and 
the art judgment scores. There is one measure of the space factor 
or the ability to perceive spatial relationships included in the Q-Scores, 
but it is combined with scores made on two tests of numerical ability. 
There were no reliable differences between the correlations obtained 
in this study. More adequate measures of the space factor are needed 
for further study of this problem. 

A third question considered in this analysis was the effect which 
work in one or more art courses taken in high school or college has on 
the scores made on the test of aesthetic judgment. 


Table Il 


Mean Scores made on two Tests of Aesthetic Judgment made by G.S.C.W. 
Students Compared with the Norms of the Tests 





G.S.C.W. Percentile Percentile G.S.C.W. Percentile Percentile 














no art Norm Norm oneormore Norm Norm 
courses no art art students art courses no art art students 
Graves Mean 90.05 54 3 64.28 81 12 
S.D. 14.24 13.20 
Median 49.7 £454 3 4656 °° °+#& 84 17 
Q. 9.28 10.86 
Meier Mean ee eee 7 ran 91.65 sie 13 
S.D. 8.45 9.80 
3) eee ER i ones ae ers: | Te 
Q. 4.23 7.87 
a; yr janes MEAT sandsieal enhanc. 











There were 43 students in this group who had taken no formal courses 
in Art and 59 who had studied one or more courses in this field. The 
difference in the mean scores made by the two groups is greater for the 
Graves test than for the Meier test. When the mean scores are compared 
with the norms for students who have taken art courses, those who had 
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taken art courses, ranked 9 percentiles higher on the Graves test and 
6 percentiles higher on the Meier test. A more significant comparison 
is the difference in the percentile norms for those students who had 
taken no art courses. The mean score for the G.S.C.W. no-art group 
made on the Graves Design Test is equivalent to the 54th percentile 
for the no-art norms, and the mean score for the G.S.C.W. one-or-more- 
courses art group is equivalent to the 8lst percentile for the no-art 
norms, for the Graves test. No art major was included in this group 
of students. The increase of 27 percentile scores which can be at- 
tributed to the limited study of art which these students had done is 
significant evidence for the value of art education in the development 
of aesthetic appreciation of art. 

Unfortunately there are no norms for non-art students published 
for the Meier test. 

Prothro and Perry have recently compared scores made on the 
Meier test by high school and college students. There were 105 white 
subjects who were undergraduate university students included in this 
group and they made a mean score of 96.6, S.D. 9.7, on the test. This 
score was 6.8 points higher than the mean score made by the 103 
G.S.C.W. students. They found that college students made higher 
scores on the test than high school students, but made no comparison 
between scores made by those who had studied art and those who 
had not (12). 

One question should be referred to in this study, though the data are 
insufficient to answer it. To what extent do the Graves test and the 
Meier test measure the same factors which determine aesthetic judg- 
ment? The correlation between the two tests is .347. The “basic 
principles of aesthetic order—unity, dominance, variety, balance, con- 
tinuity, symmetry, proportion and rhythm” (6), are measured in non- 
representative art designs in the Graves test. Elements and principles 
of art are also measured by the Meier Test, but one pair of each item 
of the test is a black and white reproduction of an original picture that 
is considered a master-piece. The second picture in each item of the 
test is a reproduction of the one paired with it, but it is altered in some 
respect, which makes it inferior to the original. Further investigation 
will be necessary in order to determine the validity of the two types 
of tests. 
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V. Conclusion: 


1. There is less relationship between the factors determining aesthetic 
judgment measured by the Graves Design Judgment Test and general 
intelligence than between those measured by the Meier Test of Aesthetic 
Judgment and intelligence. The correlation coefficients between the 
Meier test and the general intelligence tests obtained in this study 
are much higher than those reported by Meier and his students. The 
general intelligence tests used in this study are not the same as those 
used in the Iowa studies, however. The coefficients between the general 
intelligence tests and the Graves test are very similar to those reported 
in the Meier studies. 


2. There are no reliable differences between the correlation coefficients 
for the Q-scores and aesthetic judgment scores and the L-scores and 
aesthetic judgment scores. 


3. The average scores made on both tests of aesthetic judgment by stu- 
dents who had studied one or more courses in art are superior to those 
made by students who had never studied art. When the norms of the 
Graves test for non-art college students are used in this comparison, the 
superiority in aesthetic judgment of those who had studied art is much 
more significant. If the average educated citizen is expected to ap- 
preciate art, this evidence suggests that provision should be made in 
the college curriculum for him to study art. 


4. The correlation coefficient of +.347 between the two art tests indi- 
cates that they are not measuring the same factors of aesthetic judgment. 


The problem of what constitutes aesthetic judgment should be studied 
further. 
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Let Your Student-T'eacher Be a 


Cooperating ‘Teacher 


HAVERLY O. MOYER 
State College, Plattsburgh, New York 


Many times teachers are asked to supervise practice teaching without 
adequate orientation to the task. Consequently, even those who are 
eager to do the supervising have to learn by trial and error. Some- 
times the process develops into a kind of apprenticeship. This can be 
avoided if the supervising teacher will attempt to make the relationship 
between himself and the student-teacher a cooperative one. The follow- 
ing suggestions are made to help those who desire to work with beginning 
teachers in ways that lead them to like teaching and be competent early 
in the process. 

The first step in orienting a student-teacher to his practice teaching 
experience is that of making him feel welcome, genuinely and sincerely 
welcome. This can only be done if the supervising teacher wants and 
enjoys working with beginning teachers. Although the supervising 
teacher has many demands on his time from the children and the 
administration, he should so plan his work that he has time to greet 
the student-teacher when he arrives on his first day, make him sense that 
he is wanted, and provide some way for him to become a part of the 
group. 

This may be a good opportunity for the pupils to have a real ex- 
perience in making introductions. The supervising teacher could plan 
to have a committee of children come early and introduce the other 
children to the new student-teacher. Other pupils could show where 
instructional materials are kept. Others could show their projects, or 
art work or other interesting accomplishments. Any supervising teacher 
who becomes interested in making the student-teacher feel at ease and 
at home will find ways of his own for accomplishing it. In addition 
to feeling comfortable the student-teacher usually appreciates something 
to help him visualize his job and orient him to the experience. It is 
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useful to him to have a list of suggestions for observation and a list of 
suggested activities some of which involve working with individual 
pupils or small groups. He should feel free to choose those he would 
like to try during the first day. 

The second phase of developing this cooperative aspect of student- 
teaching is to include him in the planning. Too often, it seems, the 
student-teacher works on a day by day basis. If he is asked what he 
is going to do, he replies too often, “I don’t know, Mrs, X_____ 
hasn’t told me yet.” No student-teacher can become a cooperating- 
teacher unless he has a part in long-term and short-term planning, unless 
he knows clearly what his part is and what his responsibilities are. This 
planning or at least the beginning of it should take place after the 
children leave on the first day. It is important to get him started as 
quickly as possible so that he will feel ready to begin work with the 
children early. Not only should the student-teacher have a part in 
the total planning but within that framework there should eventually 
be an opportunity for him to plan some phase of the work independently 
and carry out his plans independently. This is not a contradiction of 
the cooperative idea for all plans should be carefully studied by the 
supervising teacher and student-teacher together and help should be 
given if necessary in the student-teacher’s evaluation of his results. 
The supervising teacher should also show the student-teacher his own 
plans and discuss them freely. The planning must be a two-way process 
at all times. The student-teacher needs to feel that what he is doing is of 
importance to the children. He needs to try out some of his own ideas 
and analyze his own successes and failures with the experienced teacher 
at his side to prevent too serious difficulties and to encourage him if 
the problems get serious. 

The third matter in making the student-teacher a cooperating teacher 
is that of the teacher-pupil relationships. In a classroom where there 
is one or more student-teachers, there must be a three-way understand- 
ing: children—student-teacher—supervising-teacher. The supervising 
teachers who have the best results in teaching student-teachers to have 
pupil control that is wholesome and democratic, do it deliberately and 
consciously. They begin in simple ways to let the children see that the 
student-teacher is also their guide and adviser. They help the children 
to understand the relationship that exists and see what they can do to 
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make it workable and happy. When they speak to the student-teacher 
in the presence of the pupils, they use his surname. They frequently 
use “we.” For example, when pupils ask the supervising teacher when 
they will have recess, he could say, “We have not had time to plan the 
time for play periods with other grades.” “We” meaning the student- 
teacher and supervising teacher. 

Whenever pupils ask the supervising teacher for permission or advice 
during the time when the student-teacher is responsible for the class, 
the supervising teacher should be sure to say, “You should ask your 
teacher that question, I am not your leader now.” 

The supervising teacher should seldom, if ever, interrupt or interfere 
with a student-teacher at work with the children; since the student- 
teacher should have the privilege of working with the pupils under 
conditions as nearly as possible like those in the usual public school 
class. Whenever a supervising teacher does interrupt to add informa- 
tion, correct statements, reprove a pupil or make suggestions, it is very 
disconcerting to the student-teacher and makes a poor impression on 
the pupils regarding the student-teacher’s ability. There are supervising 
teachers who insist that they can strengthen the program for the chil- 
dren by contributing as a member of the group. In theory that seems 
true. Actually, it offers some supervising-teachers the excuse to talk 
whenever they feel like talking. In almost every case the contribution 
would not be necessary if there had been adequate planning for the 
lesson. If supervising-teachers take time to read student-teachers’ plans 
with them carefully, they can contribute any information or suggestions 
about procedure at that time or if they do have a pertinent thought 
during the time the student-teacher is conducting the lesson, it can wait 
until afterward and given for future use. The supervising teacher can 
well keep in mind that the student-teacher will not become independent 
in his teaching unless he learns to work alone. 

The student-teacher will learn best to control the group if he knows 
that it is his responsibility to do so. The supervising teacher has a 
duty but not the duty of keeping the pupils in order while the student- 
teacher is at work. His duty is to help the student-teacher improve his 
control by suggestions, advice, encouragement and example, given 
before or after the actual instruction period. It is not often that a 
student-teacher has serious difficulties if cooperative planning takes 
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place before the student-teacher begins to teach, for it gives him con- 
fidence in himself and the supervisor. 

Too frequently the student-teacher does not feel that the class control 
is his responsibility. Too often the supervising teacher doesn’t really 
want to share his position, or is afraid the student-teacher will permit 
actions which the supervising teacher doesn’t approve. Too many times 
the supervising teacher does not fully withdraw from the scene. He 
will frequently be seen on the side line nodding approval, frowning 
disapproval, pointing an accusing finger at the pupil who begins to 
lose interest, or actually reproving pupils and sometimes even directly 
reproving the student-teacher. None of that is necessary if the right 
kind of orientation is provided. On the contrary if the student-teacher 
is induced carefully and competently, in nearly all cases he will even- 
tually have as good pupil control as the supervising teacher does. As 
long as the children behave differently when the supervising teacher 
is out of the room from the way they do when he is in the room, there 
is not a true cooperative relationship, obvious to the children, between 
the supervising-teacher and student-teacher. 

It is good to think at all times of the student-teacher as a cooperating 
teacher and to avoid thinking of him as an assistant with major re- 
sponsibilities in checking papers, keeping the register, washing the 
boards and other routine tasks. These tasks should be shared, if the 
experience is to be cooperative. The supervising-teacher should never 
assign the student-teacher tasks he is unwilling to do himself. 

It is important to ask the student-teacher’s advice; to really share; 
to try some of his suggestions. It is important to include the student- 
teacher in parent conferences and to refer some of the parent’s questions 
to the student-teacher. It helps to develop a cooperative atmosphere to 
ask the student-teacher to analyze the supervising teacher’s lessons, 
sometimes. Show him that his comments are appreciated and that 
adverse criticisms as well as complimentary statements are accepted. 
Let it be “our” work, “our” combined attempts to give these children 
a good program. It helps to study pupil records together and discuss 
what “we” can do to aid individual pupils. 

Finally if it is to be a cooperative experience, the student-teacher must 
have a chance to do what he can do best at least part of the time. Oc- 
casionally a supervising teacher assigns the student-teacher to teach 
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those things which he himself does not like to teach. For example, 
if the supervising teacher feels inadequate in music he assigns it to the 
student-teacher without regard for the strength, weakness or desire 
of the student-teacher. This practice usually results in fear, insecurity 
or unhappiness on the part of the student-teacher. Actually, the super- 
vising teacher should give the student-teacher the opportunity of volun- 
teering after he has an overview of the long-term and short-term plan; 
then, after the student-teacher feels secure and established, encourage 
him to share other parts of the program in which he may have less 
confidence and finally suggest that he accept full responsibility for 
the total program. 

Let’s try never: to give the slightest impression that he is a bother, 
to treat him as a chore boy, to dictate the tasks day by day, to be re- 
sponsible to his discipline, to interfere in his lessons, to tell only 
what is wrong with his teaching, to rescind any assignment he may 
have made to the pupils, to assign teaching jobs. 

Let’s remember to welcome the student-teacher, to share the planning, 
to show respect, to help him have good pupil control, to listen to his 
suggestions, to analyze the teaching cooperatively, so that he knows 
both those things in which he is strong and those things in which he 
needs to improve, to study the pupils together, to help him progress 
from his strongest areas of teaching toward all areas. 

Some ways that a supervising teacher can tell if he has succeeded 
in making the relationship a cooperative one are usually indicated 
by the behavior of the student-teacher during and after his student- 
teaching experience is over. 


1. Does he become enthusiastic about the experience? 

2. Does he learn to take initiative in making decisions? 

3. Does his pupil control become just as good when the supervising 
teacher is out of the room? 

4. Is he able to talk with the parents about the children and the 
program confidently and tactfully? 

5. Is he able to explain to a visitor what is going on in the class- 
room? 

6. Does he gradually stop watching the supervising teacher’s 
reaction to his lessons? 
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7. Does he come back to the class to see what progress is being 
made after his assignment is over? 
8. Does he come back to visit about the children and teaching? 


9. Does he write, after he leaves college, about professional 
matters? 


If so, it is almost certain that the children have had a good program, 
that the student-teacher has attained a much ‘higher level of teaching 
than he otherwise could, and that the supervising teacher has the satis- 
faction of having helped another young person to take his first steps 
toward successful teaching. 
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Orientation and Guidance in Paris 


NEIL H. GRAHAM 
Huntingdon College 
Montgomery, Alabama 


An education student recently wrote to me asking about the possi- 
bilities of making a comparative study of guidance in the United States 
and in France. In answer to his letter I said that probably very few 
educators in this country realize the amount of service in guidance 
available in other countries. In France these services have been offered 
since 1928 by the National Institute of Professional Orientation, located 
at number 41 rue Gay Lussac, Paris. 

Many people in the United States think that we have a monopoly 
on the problems of orientation and guidance, but actually the French 
people have been thinking about these problems for a number of years. 
A good study along these lines would be valuable, and it would be 
extremely interesting for an education student to make a comparison 
of guidance in the United States and in France, touching on history 
and methods. The best place in France to begin this study would be 
at the National Institute of Professional Orientation and Guidance, 
and any American student could obtain the services of their Research 





Center by applying for admission to the director of the Center. 

The services of the Institute are varied and comprise fields which 
are of particular interest to American students in the field of educa- 
tion. These services are as follows: 


RESEARCH CENTER: The Research Center of the Institute offers 
its services to research students in the pursuit of their studies concern- 
ing professions and orientation. To give practical help there are four 
laboratories: Laboratory of the Physiology of work, Laboratory of 
Applied Psychology, and Laboratory of Child Psychology. Admission 


for research is obtained by permission from the directors of the in- 





dividual laboratories. 


TEST SERVICE: This service examines all tests from the point of 
view. of their practicality and utility along the lines of professional 
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orientation. Research workers in the testing field can obtain advice 
and criticism from the experts in this service center. The library keeps 
an alphabetical catalogue of tests, and the librarians will help students 
working in the test service center to prepare bibliographies of testing 
materials. 


ORIENTATION CENTER: The Orientation Center is open every 
day for consultation. This center regularly examines children and 
adults who wish advice along the lines of orientation. Parents can make 
appointments with the head of this orientation center for consultation 
regarding adolescent problems. 


DOCUMENTATION SERVICE AND LIBRARY: The library is 
open to all students interested in professional orientation and related 
subjects. It is a research center for all questions relating to profes- 
sional selection and the psychology and physiology of work. It in- 
cludes books and reviews on such subjects as psychology, education, 
technology, and orientation. The library also has a collection of books 
and reviews on abnormal psychology. There are three catalogues: 
books; tests and measurements; professional monographs, brochures, 
and reviews. The reviews are in many languages, and thus offer op- 
portunity for comparative studies. The library subscribes to about 
40 foreign reviews; many are from the United States. 

The resources of this institute are open to all students interested in 
the field of orientation. French students holding the bachelor’s degree 
or its equivalent are accepted between the ages of 21 and 45. The course 
of study is for two years, at the end of which time the student is a 
candidate for the degree of Counselor in Professional Orientation. 

The candidate must pass both written and oral examinations. The 
written examinations cover the four following fields of study: psy- 
chology, pathology, economics, and technique of professions. Three 
separate examinations cover these four fields: a psychological examina- 
tion, a physiological examination, and an examination relating to the 
technique of professional orientation. There are oral examinations in 
psychology, physiology, economics, organization of professional orien- 
tation, and the technique of professions. The examinations are given 
each year between June 15 and July 14, at a date fixed by the Ministry 
of National Education. 
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To prepare for the degree the student follows courses in six dif- 
ferent divisions of study. The following subjects are included in these 
six divisions: 

PYSCHOLOGY DIVISION: individual differences and aptitudes; 
sensory processes; perception and its laws; attention and fatigue; 
methods of examining the intelligence; emotional disturbances; proc- 
esses of learning; elementary statistics; validity of tests; evolution of 
the intelligence and character; interests and ideals of the adolescent. 


PHYSIOLOGY DIVISION: study of circulation; respiration; diges- 
tion and excretion; influence of physical activity on the body; study of 
physical movement; muscular contraction; reflexes and conditioning; 
the nervous system; the function and mechanics of language; the en- 
docrine glands. 


PATHOLOGY DIVISION: the role of the doctor in professional 
orientation; pathological disturbances; the study of the sensory organs; 
the nervous system of the child. 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE DIVISION: production and its principal 
branches; industrial and commercial concentration; cooperative and 
public enterprise; techniques and economics of production; the human 


factor in production; the determination of prices and salaries; organized 
and directed economy. 


ORIENTATION DIVISION: the general problem of professional 
orientation; the role of the school; general organization and legislation 
of professional orientation; the centers of professional orientation; 
services for orientation counseling. 


PROFESSIONAL DIVISION: names of all professions; study of 
professions within families; different aptitudes for professions; evolu- 
tion of different professions; future of professions. 

The Institute describes professional orientation as follows: “Pro- 
fessional orientation has for its aim the counseling of a child or ado- 
lescent in a craft or profession which is adapted to his physical, intel- 
lectual and moral aptitudes, taking into account his tastes and desires, 
the family situations and particular demands in different professional 
fields.”” Thus, they recognize the fact that the study which the counselor 
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must make of the child should be complete, and cannot be limited to 
merely a few minutes of interview. 

From this summary of its work one can see that this French Institute 
of Professional Orientation can offer to the American teacher and re- 
search student an excellent opportunity to compare the orientation 
methods of his own country with those of another civilization. For 
those in this country interested in the research work of orientation 
centers such as the one described, the Institute has a professional review 
which is published every two months, the Bulletin de [Institut National 
d'Etude du Travail et d’ Orientation Professionelle. 
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Whiten the Blackboard! 


ROBERT L. COARD 


State Teachers College 
Minot, N.D. 


White blotches of chalk dust on suit, coat, or blouse that used to be 
thought of as a distinguishing mark of the teaching profession are seen 
with declining frequency these days. And in a way it is too bad. Grade 
school and mathematics teachers continue to make use of that valuable 
visual aid the blackboard, but teachers of high-school English are 
perhaps allowing chalk and eraser to remain idle too much. Better 
nothing at all than a scrawny and feeble pair of items like “Ideals, 
attitudes,” followed by an exhausted “etc.” that we sometimes see 
chalked out apologetically in a corner of the blackboard. 


True, the ubiquitos mimeograph and ditto make it profitless for 
language arts teachers to put tests, reading guides, exercises, and 
bibliographies on the board when they can be reproduced much more 
quickly and accurately by machines. Nevertheless there still remains 
a large area in which the blackboard may be utilized to great advantage. 

Why not put your daily assignment on the blackboard at the beginning 
of each class period? Writing makes an exact man, Francis Bacon 
declared, and writing makes for precise thought as much today as it 
did in the Elizabethan Age. Objections and qualifications and more 
exact questions are possible if the assignment is given in writing. 
Extended explanation must, of course, accompany the assignment, but 
the student has something definite to record that he may refer to later. 
Any student arriving after the explanation is supplied with some inkling 
of tomorrow’s work. The assignment written on the blackboard seems 
to afford a happy medium between the inexactness and looseness of the 
oral assignment and the inflexibility of mimeographed instructions 
necessarily prepared some days in advance. 

As we teachers talk merrily along, we are all too prone to toss off the 
names of persons and titles of books, some of which we want the baffled 
student to remember. But how can he when he has only a fleeting 
auditory impression of an unfamiliar word? If we write out occasional 
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difficult names like John Dos Passos, Siegfried Sassoon, Erich Ra- 
marque, or Toussaint L’Ouverture, we increase the chance that the 
student will remember them when he encounters them again. Don’t 
just recommend works like Mary Antin’s The Promised Land or Edmond 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. Write them out. 

Worth-while comment on spelling errors in that last batch of papers 
necessitates use of the blackboard. Why not give the students a snap 
quiz on ten or twelve selected misspellings? The right spellings could 
be ascertained immediately by having the teacher write in big bold 
letters the correct forms on the blackboard for all to see. Difficult parts 
of words like reCEIve might be exaggerated for emphasis. Homonyms 
to, bothersome twins like principle-principal, their-there, and its-it’s, 
cry out for blackboard illustration. And why not a change of pace now 
and then by having some student come forward and taking over the job 
of explaining and providing examples? 

When a teacher of English casually asks a question about geography, 
he is often horrified to learn that his auditors have no idea where Bavaria 
or Cyprus or Trinidad is located. Here is a situation that calls for 
blackboard use if no map is available. Even if one is at hand, the bare 
sketch is often more effective than the location of the spot on a detailed 
map. The construction of a spot map with a few simple lines—the 
American College Dictionary and the Webster's New World Dictionary 
have excellent models—will convey the required information more 
readily and thoroughly than any verbal explanation. Fortunately half 
of our states are simple boxes so that no intricate knowledge of lines 
and curves is needed. Some closely resemble other forms. If you are 
trying, for example, to locate the Spoon River Country of Edgar Lee 
Masters’ Spoon River Anthology, sketch in a lop-sided vase to represent 
the state of Illinois, circle in the name Chicago in the upper right-hand 
corner, and pierce the middle of the vase with a line to show where the 


Spoon River Country lies. Thus the unknown has been speedily located 
by the known. 


The learning value of maps and charts is probably consistently under- 
estimated by all of us. Think how much more effective even a rough 
floor plan of a library is than a description confined to the spoken word 
alone. Incidentally in checking up on the results of the annual library 
tour, I find the drawing of a floor plan of the library a handy testing 
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device. The card catalog, clipping files, Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature, and similar essentials must all be satisfactorily accounted 
for on the student’s floor plan. 


With a little ingenuity on the teacher’s part, the blackboard can also 
be an aid in defining terms. If Webster’s New International Dictionary 
employs 12,000 illustrations in its explanations, why can’t we use a 
few? A big crown and a diminutive crown drawn side by side ought to 
bring out the difference between a crown and a coronet, the economy-size 
crown. Similarly a chalk sketch of a face with a colossal nose or 


immensely protruding teeth will make the class understand more readily 
just what a caricature is. 


Pursue word study too with chalk and erasers. With your phil or 
philo meaning love to start with, assemble philanderer, philanthropist, 
Philadelphia, philosopher, philatelist, circling the appropriate roots for 
emphasis. Or with pathos meaning suffering or feeling, build up with 
the help of the class, pathetic, telepathy, sympathy, pathological, 
psychopathic, and apathy. 

One word of caution. Be wary about falling victim to the disease that 
I call “blackboard blind.” This ailment will cause you to stand in 
embarrassed silence before words like recommend and prejudice 
wondering how on earth you spell them. This hazard of temporary 
forgetfulness can occur with the most-innocent appearing words. Care- 
ful preparation involving a partial writing out of the material in a note- 
book previous to its employment in class on the blackboard is the only 
sure preventive. But don’t be afraid to take a risk. 

When I think of this question of using the blackboard properly, I am 
reminded of a teacher of linguistics I once had. With chalk a-splattering 
over the front rows, he would make words grow and diminish, separate 
and coalesce on the blackboard before our wondering eyes. At times 
he may have overdone this activity, but he had the right idea. Anyway 
a good screech of chalk rubbed the wrong way as you write on the black- 
board insures wakefulness on the part of everyone. 
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Is Student Teaching Enough? 


CHARLINE H. CONYERS 
State Teachers College 
Cheney, Pa. 


Because I had had a very meagre background of contacts with little 
children, I found myself on very shaky ground when I entered into 
my period of student teaching. I felt as lost as some of the first grade 
tots themselves must have felt upon leaving the sheltered environment 
of their homes to enter into the mysteries of the big, red-brick school- 
house. 

Even now, many years after, I recall with a shudder the fear I had 
of being too easy and having the children perhaps run over me, or too 
severe and having them hate me and make life miserable for me. Not 
until I learned how little children “ticked” from first-hand observation 
and experience was I able to assume my rightful place in the classroom. 

Now that I am engaged in the training of teachers, as I have been 
for five years, it is gratifying to me to note that fewer students now- 
adays have to undergo the emotional trauma that I did, but unfortu- 
nately this is not universally true. There are still too many youngsters 
who enter the classrooms to teach out of as barren a pre-student 
teaching association with children as I. 

It is to those institutions who have not yet admitted to themselves the 
importance of, and/or have not yet arrived at the. point of requiring 
that their students enjoy a wealth of pre-student teaching experiences 
that I offer the following remarks. 

Even in the very early days of teacher training, the benefit of having 
the students practice with children was observed, and beginning 
teachers were given this opportunity. It was felt then as now that 
such experience implements the theory a learner has been exposed to 
and presupposes that questions will be raised in the minds of students 
which in turn lead to further study on their part. Educational leaders 
recognized that first-hand experience was an essential in the training 
of teachers as internship was in medicine or apprenticeship in the 
various trades. 
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For years, however, the medical profession stayed in advance of 
teacher training, for it saw early the necessity of having the young 
medical trainees make ward rounds and observe doctors practicing 
techniques even as they taught them from the freshman year on up. 
To these students the hospital was not some far-off place forbidden until 
internship. 

At last, education too is now moving in this direction, for it has 
become more widely recognized that a mere quarter or semester of 
contact made with children during the period of student teaching 
actually is inadequate for the thorough understanding, learnings and 
appreciations that should take place before a young teacher is ready 
to assume the full responsibility of her own classroom. Far too many 
teachers find positions, take over classes and commit every possible 
educational and psychological sin sometimes for as many as several 
years before they find their “sea legs.” 

Why not avoid this kind of needless waste and instead let the student 
have two or three years of observing first-hand, practicing a little at 
a time in varying situations under proper supervision, so that no real 
harm to anyone can occur? 

Most courses in freshman orientation or introduction to teaching 
do include, I assume, a visit, or perhaps several, to the campus labora- 
tory or other cooperating school. There the student’s contact with 
children frequently ends. But any college curriculum shows an 
abundance of opportunities for further observation of and actual 
participation in classroom activities. As I look over the curriculum of 
my own college, for example, I find these courses which offer oppor- 
tunity for lower classmen to get into the school, observe, and participate 
whenever feasible: Health and Physical Education, World Geography, 
Basic Physical Science, Literature, Music, Art and Science for the 
Elementary Grades, Audio-Visual Education, Teaching of Reading, 
Children’s Literature (including story telling), Teaching of Arithmetic, 
Social Studies and Geography, Educational Psychology and Evaluative 
Techniques, just to name the minimum. 


In connection with many of these courses, our students observe the 
teachers at work, then with a schedule arranged so that as little dis- 
ruption as possible takes place in the classroom, the students themselves 
work with small groups or individual pupils or do remedial work, all 
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under some supervision. For instance, every student in the course in 
Children’s Literature gets the opportunity to tell stories to groups 
of children in the campus school. Some make arrangements to tell 
stories off campus. In addition, these students usually work out drama- 
tizations to be presented at the campus school assemblies. Students from 
this class also do volunteer work in the library there. Health Education 
students, from freshmen on up, take turns at directing the play and 
game periods. All students in art and music either get the opportunity 
to teach a lesson or go in small groups to observe their instructors 
demonstrate such lessons. Students in Measurements and Evaluative 
Techniques help with the administration of tests and many aid in mark- 
ing the tests and scoring the results. These are but a few of the activities 
our students engage in on campus. 


An example of a cooperative enterprise may be recounted here. A 
class in Social Studies and Geography took as a project helping to 
organize the student government association in the campus school. First 
working with key pupils, then widening the scope to include all of the 
pupils, they aroused great enthusiasm among the children in the 
democratic processes of writing a constitution and nominating and 
electing officers, the whole culminating in a very effective installation 
program. It was an experience of inestimable value to the students and 
the pupils alike. Of course, it took cooperation on the part of the 
laboratory school staff with the college instructor, not always easily 
attainable in every institution. 

Off-campus activities in school situations include observing and 
participating in nursery schools and kindergartens, telling stories and 
giving puppet shows in the borough schools and assisting on field trips. 
Difficulties frequently arise in connection with the administration of 
such a program, but no difficulty is unsurmountable, and, with patience 
and effort, off-campus centers can be found where students will be 
welcome. The effort will certainly pay large dividends. 

In addition to classroom activities, valuable opportunities lie in 
school clubs of all kinds—art, home economics, arts and crafts, dra- 
matic clubs, glee clubs, ad infinitum. Our students participate in most 
of these mainly in the campus school. 


But contact with children should not be confined within the class- 
room, There are manifold sources of pre-student teaching laboratory 
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work that students can and should engage in with children which lie 
outside of the school. What a gold mine of experience there is to be 
found in working with children and young adults in the community 
center or neighborhood house; the YM and YWCA, the YHA, and the 
CYO; nursery schools, child care centers; Boy and Girl Scouts and 
Girl Reserves; playgrounds, church recreation groups, Sunday School 
classes, choirs; even baby sitting. Parents’ meetings are valuable, too, 
and in connection with some courses, students may be encouraged to 
get into industry or salesmanship or other kinds of work during 
vacation periods or after school. Most of the above agencies usually 
welcome volunteer help, especially when they know a college is behind 
the volunteer. Some may even pay a stipend. 

I agree wholeheartedly with those who believe that the record of every 
candidate for student teaching should indicate that she has had a wide 
contact with children both in and out of the classroom. In some institu- 
tions, notably Ohio State University, a student is not permitted to teach 
until he has spent a specified number of hours observing or working 
with children under varying circumstances. The plan has apparently 
worked well there. 

In order to satisfy the skeptical student who may not be wise enough 
to see the benefits to be derived from such a program, and to put teeth 
into any requirements which may be set up, the administration may even 
see fit to give credit points for some or all of the hours spent in these 
activities. 

Meanwhile, what do students themselves feel about this program 
once they have got into it, even though it may be encroaching upon 
their leisure time? They are, by and large, enthusiastic, making such 
remarks as these: “My experiences in the kindergarten were filled 
with many opportunities for learning what children expect from their 
teacher.” “I know my work with the Girl Reserves taught me a lot about 
the application of the principles I had learned in class.” “I feel that 
now I have a much more thorough understanding of the duties of a 
good teacher.”” Reactions similar to these can be multiplied many times 
over according to my observations. 


When teacher training institutions begin to include a definite program 
of pre-student teaching experiences such as that in force at Ohio State 
(and this includes my own college), then they will begin to realize more 
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fully their potential of turning out well-rounded individuals who will 
enter student teaching as just another milestone in the total training 
program and not as something set apart. These teachers will in turn 
enter their own classrooms with much more self-assurance, more nearly 
ready to make worthwhile contributions to the education of all the 
little personalities entrusted to their care. 
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Frost, Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Leigh Blackstone. 


Annotators for this issue: Jack Allen, A. E. Anderson, John E. Brewton, C. S. 
Chadwick, Robert A. Davis, R. T. DeWitt, Banton S. Doak, Norman Frost, Floyd 
Funk, Mrs. S. C. Garrison, Susan W. Gray, William J. Griffin, Clifton L. Hall, 
Alvis M. Holladay, Glennis Kabot, Stanley E. Moody, Margaret E. Newhall, G. U. 
Peacock, Jewell A. Phelps, Susan b. Riley, Felix C. Robb, Milton L. Shane, 





William H. Vaughan, Hanor A. Webb, Samuel P. Wiggins, T. P. Yeatman. 


Art and Music 


HELMBOLTz, HERMANN L. F. On the 
Sensation of Tone, 2nd English edition. 


Dover, 1954. 576p. $4.95. 


A long-needed reprint of a classic in the 
psychology of music. An extremely valuable 
source for the physicist, psychologist, musi- 
cian, and those interested in physiological 
acoustics. 


LANDECK, BEaTRICE, ed. More Songs 
to Grow On. Sloane, 1954. 128p. $3.50. 


An interesting collection of folk songs for 
children. Novel illustrations by David S. 
Martin. Piano arrangements can be played 
by a person with basic keyboard ability. 


MUKERJEE, RADHAKAMAL. The Soc- 
ial Function of Art. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1954. 280p. $10.00. 


This book explores the implications of 
sociology and psychology in the understand- 
ing of art as evidence of man’s social and 
spiritual development. The author, Professor 
of Economics, Lucknow University, is inter- 
ested in the integrative aspect of art and in 
interpreting the essentials of Eastern art to 
Western students. 


Biography 


CocHRAN, JACQUELIN. The Stars at 
Noon. Little, Brown, 1954. 274p. $4.50. 


The exciting autobiography of the lady 
who had no shoes until she was eight, but 
became—by pluck and courage—the most 
outstanding woman aviator of the world. Her 
experiences are told calmly, but they raise 
your hair as you read. 
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CRANE, VERNER WINSLOW. Benjamin 
Franklin and a Rising People. Little, 
Brown, 1954. 219p. $3.00. 


An excellently written, and very welcome, 
volume on Benjamin Franklin by Professor 
Verner W. Crane, the distinguished authority 
on the Colonial period. Without footnotes 
and other scholarly impediments—save for 
a useful “Note on the Sources”—it is, never- 
theless, a solid little book which will be read 
by students and the general public with 
equal pleasure and profit. 


Foster, GENEVIEVE. Theodore 
Roosevelt. Scribner, 1954. 106p. $2.25. 


Called “An Initial Biography,” this account 
is designed for young readers. Beautifully 
illustrated. 


HercET, JOHN F. John Priest Greene. 
William Jewell College, 1954. 195p. 
NP. 

The biography of John Priest Greene was 
written by a future president of William 
Jewell College, Dr. John F. Herget. Dr. 
Greene was president of the college for more 
than a quarter of a century. During that 
time, he witnessed a tremendous growth in 
endowed permanent buildings and student 
body. He left an indelible imprint upon all 
facets of the Baptist denomination in Mis- 
souri. The biography does not very clearly 
determine the contribution that Dr. Greene 
made to education. 


Lee, Umpurey. The Lord’s Horse- 
man, 1954 ed. Abingdon Press, 1928. 
120p. $2.75. 

A reprinting with modest revisions of the 
life of John Wesley. The emphasis is on 
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John Wesley as a man rather than a theo- 
logian. 


Mepary, Marjorir. Each One Teach 
One. Longmans, 1954. 227p. $3.00. 

The author presents an interesting review 
of the life of Frank Laubach, who devised 
an amazing method of teaching illiterates to 
read and of reducing unwritten languages to 
phonetic symbolism. 


PackE, MICHAEL Sr. Joun. The Life 
of John Stuart Mill. Macmillan, 1954. 
576p. $6.50. 


This excellent biography is the first thor- 
ough assessment of Mill’s works and life in 
the eighty years since his death. Many facts 
about Mill’s life are revealed which his own 
autobiography obscured. 


QuEFFELEC, HENRI. Saint Anthony 
of the Desert, translated from French 
by James Whitall. Dutton, 1954. 251p. 
$3.75. 


To the little that is known of St. Anthony 
are added many surmises, based in part on 
careful study of the history of the fourth 
century, B.C. A confusing rather than an 
illuminating presentation. 


Children’s Literature 


Austin, Marcot. William’s Shadow. 
Dutton, 1954. 43p. $1.75. 

Whimsical story of what happens when 
his animal friends tried to keep William 
Woodchuck from seeing his shadow on 
ground-hog day. Good illustrations. To be 
read to pre-school or first grade children. 


Bannon, Laura May. Hat for a Hero. 
Whitman, 1954. unp. $2.75. 
Delightfully told and illustrated is this 


story of a small Mexican boy. The life of 
an ancient fishing village is made vivid. 


Barr, JENE. Mr. MAILMAN. Whit- 
man, 1954. unp. $1.25. 

How the mailman gets letters to us, and 
from us to our friends. Well illustrated. 
Suitable for lower grades, particularly in 
communication units. 


BELL, MARGARET ELIZABETH. Love Is 
Forever. Morrow, 1954. 218p. $2.75. 

The third book about Florence Monroe. In 
this book she and her young husband find 
adventure and deeper love in the northern 
wilderness. Junior high school book. 


BJOLAND, EsTER M., comp. The Story 
Hour. Greenberg Publisher, Inc., 1954. 
192p. $3.45. 


This is a collection of nursery rhymes, 
poems, and stories for children—an excel- 
lent read-aloud book. Among the children’s 
poets represented are: Kate Louise Brown, 
Stevenson, Christina Rossetti, Jane Taylor, 
Dorothy Aldis, James S. Tippett, Aileen 
Fisher, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, and Laura 
E. Richards. Among the stories are such old 
favorites as “The Tale of Peter Rabbit,” as 
well as some new ones. 


Boescu, Mark. Fire Fighter. Mor- 
row, 1954. 187p. $2.75. 


Steve Dalton, on a trip west, worked with 
an emergency forest fire crew. He did so 
well he was kept as a part of the clean-up 
crew. Later he spent the winter trapping, 
and discovered his interest in forestry as a 
life work. Upper grade boys will be inter- 
ested. 


Brow1n, FRANCES WILLIAMS. Gin- 
ger’s Cave. Abelard-Schuman, 1954. 
182p. $2.50. 


A story of two children, a dog, and a cave 
of archeological interest. Gives some ap- 
preciation of what archology is in a form at- 
tractive to intermediate grades. 


BupNeEY, BLossoM and Bosri, VLAD- 
imir. A Kiss Is Round. Lothrop, 1954. 
unp. $2.50. 


Blossom Budney’s original verses and Vlad- 
imir Bobri’s modern and unusual drawings 
are an unbeatable combination. This is a 
must for the very young child who will 
have no doubt as to what “round” means 
and that “round is a very nice shape to be.” 


Burt, OLIvE Woo..ey. Camel Ex- 
press. Winston, 1954. 191p. $1.50. 


An account of a little-known incident in 
the late 1850’s to build a camel corps in 
the American Army in the Southwest. An 
interesting book for young readers. 


Burton, HAL. The Real Book About 
Treasure Hunting. Garden City Books, 
1954. 190p. $1.25. 


In addition to the usual pirate gold stories, 
this book presents facts about famous “finds” 
of mineral deposits, and even hints on find- 
ing rare stamps, coins, and antiques. Stories 
are brief and varied, and unfamiliar words 
are usually given brief explanation. 
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CAMPBELL, SAMUEL. Loony Coon. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1954. 236p. $2.50. 
A pet coon can get into all sorts of 


trouble. Loony does. A help for introducing 
nature study to the intermediate grades. 


Cieary, Beverty. Henry and Ribsy. 
Morrow, 1954. 192p. $2.50. 
_ Dad promised to take Henry salmon fish- 
ing if Henry could keep his dog Ribsy from 
getting into trouble for two weeks. That 
proved quite a task, but Ribsy repaid it by 


helping Henry catch a Chinook salmon. Good 
for ages 8-12. 


Coomss, Cuartes. Young Circus 
Detective. Lantern Press, 1954. 192p. 
$2.50. Young Heroes Library. 

The plot is built around a traveling circus. 
The two principal characters get involved in 
several difficult situations and each situation 


is brought to an exciting and stimulating 
climax. 


Corcus, Lucitte. Joel Spends His 
Money. Abelard-Schuman, 1954. unp. 
$2.00. 


A second Joel book, following Joel Gets a 
Haircut. Pictures and story for nursery 
school children. 


Earve, Oxive Lypia. Paws, Hoofs, 


and Flippers. Morrow, 1954. 192p. 
$3.50. 


Descriptions and accounts of life and 
habits of mammals. Well written for use 
by intermediate grades. 


Geary, Cuiirrorp N. Society of 
Foxes by Patrick O’Connor, pseud. 
Washburn, 1954. 184p. $2.50. 

A story of spies in England during the 
time Napoleon was threatening an invasion. 


Plenty of adventure for upper grade children, 
with some of the feelings of stage coach days. 


Gipson, KATHARINE. To See the 
Queen. Longmans, 1954. 144p. $2.50. 

A Queen, ladies in waiting, a cowsman, a 
minstrel, a shepherd, and a marvelous cat 
are combined in folklore fashion. It is a 
delightful title for intermediate children. 


GouLp, Jean. Fisherman’s Luck. 
Macmillan, 1954. 219. $2.75. 


Fishing in Lake Erie with plenty of ad- 
ventures thrown in—is the theme of this 
story which should appeal to any 12-year-old 
boy, but especially to one with a yen for 
the. sport of fishing. 
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GRAHAM, SHIRLEY. Story of Poca- 
hontas. Grosset, 1954. 180p. $1.50. 

A biography designed particularly for 8- 
12 year olds. Well-written; nicely illustrated; 
good library material. 


GREEN, GRAHAM. The Little Horse 
Bus. Lothrop, 1954. 35p. $2.00. 


The Little Horse Bus is the second picture- 
story book by the English novelist, Graham 
Green. The first book, The Little Red Fire 
Truck, was heralded as “an event in the 
picture-book world.” Now this book places 
Graham Green and Dorothy Craigie—the 
collaborating artist on each book—among 
the well-established names in contemporary 
writing and illustrating for young children. 


Haver, Berta and ELMER. Wish on 
the Moon. Macmillan, 1954. 38p. 
$2.75. 


Delightful both in story and illustration. 
Mrs. McFirty’s spring garden and all her 
animal friends provide plenty of interest. 


Haic-Brown, Roperick L. Mounted 
Police Patrol. Morrow, 1954. 248p. 
$2.75. 


This is a story of waif of the slums being 
thrown in close association with his uncle, 
a Canadian Mountie. His gang dislike of 
police in general rose in conflict to his in- 
ability to dislike Uncle Ken. The resolution 
of this conflict makes for an interesting and 
entertaining story especially for boys of 
upper elementary and junior high level. 


Hau, Rosatys. No Ducks for Din- 
ner. Oxford University Press, 1953. 
40p. $2.50. 


When Miss Hall wrote THE MERRY 
MILLER, Clifton Fadiman said, “Miss Hall 
..» has really . . . written to please herself, 
~-the result is something Perrault or Ander- 
son might not have been unwilling to sign.” 
Once again she and Mr. Werth the illustra- 
tor, have come up with a delightfully ridicu- 
lous tale of the French countryside which 
will be enjoyed by grownups and children 
alike. 


Harris, Laura, ed. Aesops Fables. 
Doubleday, 1954. 91p. $2.50. 


Excellent edition, with wonderful large il- 
lustrations in color by Tony Palazzo. 


Hayes, Joun F. Land Divided. West- 
minister Press, 1954. 207p. $2.50. 

An adventure story, with scenes of au- 
thentic life in Canada in 1755. About right 
for twelve year old boys. 
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Harper, IRENE Mason. Chand of 
India. Friendship Press, 1954. 117p. 
$2.00. 


A story of a boy in India. The purpose of 
promoting inter-racial goodwill is allowed to 
interfere with interest. 


Hewerstat, Dorotuy. A Book of 
Heroes. Bobbs-Merrill, 1954. 192p. 
$2.50. 


Very simply written thumbnail sketches of 
great men of the past—which generally high- 
light one characteristic of traditional exploit 
of the hero. Suited to the 4th and 6th grade 
reading level, these brief biographies may 
serve as a starting place for more detailed 
reading of particular lives as they hardly 
give a complete picture in themselves. 


Justus, May. Little Red Rooster 
Learns to Crow. Whitman, 1954. unp. 
$1.75. 


May Justus understand little children and 
knows how to write for them. This is a 
rollicking tale of how a little red rooster 
learns to crow. The story has real appeal to 
beginning readers who will chuckle delight- 
edly over the little red rooster doing what he 
never thought he could do. The artist’s 
pictures add humor to the gay story. 


KAHL, Vircinia. Away Went Wolf- 
gang! Scribner, 1954. unp. $2.00. 


Away went Wolfgang is an original picture 
story with the full favor of a folktale. The 
fast-moving story of a dog named Wolfgang 
is told simply and humorouly. Unable to get 
a job like other dogs, his mistress finally 
hitches him to a cart to deliver milk. In 
excited haste he always spills it “with the 
little old lady hanging on for dear life.” 
Finally, however, in an unexpected and 
satisfying manner, success is Wolfgang’s and 
he has a permanent job. The pleasant draw- 
ings soft yellow, and scarlet help tell the 
story. One of the best picture-story books of 
the year. 


Ketsey, Auice Geer. Richardo’s 
White Horse. Longmans, 1954. 250p. 
$2.75. 


The warm, sometimes gay, sometimes anx- 
ious, atmosphere which pervades this very 
human tale of a young caminero’s son will 
not only beguile the 10-to-14-year-old boy, it 
will do much to convey to him the impres- 
sion of a people friendly to our own—a very 
vital consideration in these times. The au- 
thentic background lends realism to the 
story. 


KJELGAARD, JAMES A. Haunt Fox. 
Holiday House, 1954. 220p. $2.50. 

The fox was a good sport and smart as 
they make them. So was Jack Crowley, who 
finally proved that boys can be generous, 
even in victory. For intermediate grades. 


LENSKY, BERNICE, and others. ed. 
Helping Others; Sailing Ahead; and 
Moving Forward. Lippincott, 1954. 
320p. 384p. 384p. $2.50 each. Time 
to Read Series. 

The last three of this six books series. 
The selections are admirable, from current 
literature for children. Each volume has 


a well-selected list of books suggested for 
reading. 


Lewis, Ciive Stopes. The Horse 
and His Boy. Macmillan, 1954. 191p. 
$2.75. 


The fifth of a series of “Chronicles of 
Narmia.” The stories are a related group 
about the fantastic land of Narmia, of talk- 
ing beasts, and enchantment. Good for upper 
grades. 


LLEWELLYN Lioyp, RicHarp. The 
Witch of Merthyn. Doubleday, 1954. 
253p. $2.50. 


Romance, smugglers and Napoleon’s at- 
tempted invasion of Wales make a heady 
mixture for high school students. There is 
little of the fine writing that made “How 
Green Was My Valley” outstanding, but it 
is good, and treats a historical incident that 
is little known. 


McCiunc, Ropert M. Bufo, the 
Story of a Toad. Morrow, 1954. 40p. 
$2.00. 


Good for primary students in nature study. 
Third and fourth graders can read it them- 
selves. First and second grade children will 
need help. 


McCorp, Davin. Odds Without Ends. 
Little, Brown, 1954. 139p. $3.00. 


Playful, as usual, Mr. McCord demon- 
strates again the fun that can be had by 
juggling words. Many of these little verses 
are burlesques or satires, still others are 
simply expressions of joie de vivre. 

MacIntyre, EvizasetH. Mr. Koala 
Bear. Scribner, 1954. unp. $2.00. 

Koala Bears come to visit Mr. Bear. Mr. 
Bear’s efforts to be kind to them no matter 
what happens make a laughable story both 
adults and children alike will enjoy. The 
gaiety, lilting rhyme, and cunning pictures 
give the book its appeal. 
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Let's olisten 


An album of auditory-training rec- 
ords for reading readiness and 
speech development. Especially 
planned for the Ginn Basic Readers 
but usable independently. By M. 
Marie Bresnahan and Wilbert L. 


Pronovost. 


Your Life As 
a Citizen 


A vivid treatment in terms of the 
community, nation, world, with a 
unit on choosing a vocation. Strik- 
ingly illustrated and well-written. 


Ginn and Company 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, 
P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. and 
John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin, 
Tenn. 











Marino, Dorotuy. Little Angela 
and Her Puppy. Lippincott, 1954. unp. 
$2.00. 


A lonely city child is rather sad until one 
day her father brings her a pet all her own. 
This simple realistic story will interest 
nursery school and kindergarten age children. 


Meics, CorNELIA, and others. A 
Critical History of Children’s Litera- 
ture. Macmillan, 1953. 624p. $7.50. 


In this distinguished study, four well- 
known authors—all of them experts in the 
field of children’s literature—have given 
books for children their rightful place in our 
literary history. Starting with the basic ele- 
ments of folklore, medieval romance, and 
classic myths, we see a literature emerging 
which progressed through the moralistic 
trends of the early 19th century, to experi- 
ment in the ever-widening horizon of interests 
in the Victorian age, and to find new fields 
and rich inheritance at the turn of the 
century. We see in fifty years of the twen- 
tieth century, the fine flowering of children’s 
literature—not only in hosts of new books, 
but also in increased recognition of the im- 
portance of children’s reading in the modern 
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world. This book will be of interest to 
teachers, librarians, parents, and students of 
literature. 


Mein, Grace Hatuaway. Maria 
Mitchell, girl astronomer. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1954. 192p. $1.75. 


The plot is built around the family of the 
two principal characters. It tells of the 
girl’s dislike for school and arithmetic. It 
does not give strong enough evidence to 
stimulate the imagination of its readers. 


Memuinc, Cart. What's in the 
Dark? Abelard-Schuman, 1954. unp. 
$2.50. 


Virginia Carten’s piquant illustrations for 
Carl Memling’s text provide the great charm 
of this attractive picture book for the three- 
to-six-year olds, who will learn from it not 
to fear the unknown mysteries of night. 


MILLER, Mapce. Miniature plays, 
vol. 1. Children’s Theatre Press, 1954. 
150p. $3.00. 


Here for the first time in published form, 
are four examples of the miniature play, a 
play lasting no more than an hour in playing 
time, which can be trouped to schools, and 
fitted into an assembly program without dis- 
rupting the school’s academic schedule. Writ- 
ten by Madge Miller especially for the use 
of the Pittsburgh Miniature Theatre, and 
proved in production by the Knockerty- 
Knockerty Players, these plays are practical 
of production. The plays are adaptations 
of Pinocchio, Snow White and Rose Red, 
Robinson Cruso, and Puss in Boots. 


Mirsky, JEANNETTE. Eilsha Kent 
Kane and the Seafaring Frontier. Little, 
Brown, 1954. 201p. $3.00. Library of 
America Biography. 

The story of an American physician and 
naval officer, who, from 1850 to 1857, did 
more than any explorer before him to pop- 


ularize the frozen Arctic. The book is di- 
rected to young people. 


Montacue, Ewen. The Man Who 
Never Was. Lippincott, 1954. 160p. 
$2.75. 


A book-of-the-month-club-selection, but it 
is really grand reading for high school ages. 
An unknown corpse is made to carry false 
information to the Germans during World 
War II 
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Moore, CLEMENT CiarK. The Night 
Before Christmas, reissue. Lippincott, 


1954. unp. $1.75. 


Delightful illustrations by Roger Duvoisin, 
gay, colors and “tall” mat make this a just 
right edition. 


NATHAN, ADELE GUTMAN. Seven 
Brave Companions. Aladdin Books, 
1953. 164p. $2.75. 


The story of Marguette and Joliet, with 
their companions, on their trip of exploration 
of the Mississippi. About 4 to 6 grade level. 


NeAL, Harry Epwarp. The Story of 
the Kite. Vanguard Press, 1954. 6lp. 
$2.75. 


The role kites have played in the advance 
of civilization is the theme of this fascinating 
book of information. In addition, directions 
for making a variety of kites and what ad- 
ventures may be enjoyed with them are in- 
cluded. The text is distinctive and the il- 
lustrations are both practical and beautiful. 


NILEs, KATHERINE. The Angel in the 
Hayloft. Dutton, 1954. 60p. $1.50. 
A fantasy of Christmas, an angel in school. 


Older folks will enjoy it as much as the 
children do. 


Oucin, JosepH. Little League Cham- 
pions, with a Foreword by Phil Riz- 
zuto. Dutton, 1954. 189p. $2.50. 


A moving story laid in a new setting of the 
baseball horizon which should prove of con- 
siderable interest to all youth. The illustra- 
tions are appropriate and good. The author 
knows baseball and boys. 


Patias, Norvin. The Locked Safe 
Mystery. Washburn, 1954. 184p. $2.50. 
Mystery for upper grades. The school safe 
was robbed just after the benefit carnival. 
School newspaper and reporters help solve 
the mystery, and clear a good man’s name. 


Payne, JoAN BALFour. The Piebald 
Princess. Farrar, 1954. 79p. $2.75. 

This is a delightful and amusing story of 
the inhabitants of a cranberry bog—a kindly 
witch, her skeptical companion, Ability, the 
criminal water rats—and the Siamese cat 
who claimed to be a princess. The illustra- 
tions capture the spirit of the story. 


PHILBROOK, CLEMENT E. Magic Bat. 
Macmillan, 1954. 167p. $2.50. 


An exciting baseball story of interest to 


all baseball fans, particularly “Little Lea- 
guers.” It could happen anywhere and be- 
cause of this, is of great interest to the boy. 
It carries a moral lesson important to mod- 
ern society. 


Pitcrim, JANE. The Adventures of 
Walter, Mother Hen and Mary. McKay. 
1954. unp. $.95 each. 


Blackberry Farm is a friendly farm on the 
edge of an English country village. For 
some time English children have been en- 
joying Jane Pilgrim’s stories about the ex- 
citing things that go on at the farm. And 
now American children can share their 
pleasure, for David McKay plans to pub- 
lish, during 1954, six of the books. The 
simple stories are all illustrated in color, 
with lovely pictures full of the understanding 
and charming, humorous detail that delight 
children before five. Ideal book for bedtime 
reading. 


Pitcrim, JANE. Christmas at Black- 
berry Farm. McKay, 1954. unp. $.95. 

A farm family, and the birds and animals 
live together happily. Ernest Owl, Post- 
man Joe Robin, and the rest will be real 
friends of children 3 to 6. 

Pitcrim, JANE. Ernest Owl Starts 
a School. McKay, 1954. 32p. $.95. 

This is a simple, interestingly illustrated 
little book. Five-year-olds will like it, and 
it will help prepare them, imaginatively, for 
going to school themselves. 

PopenporF, ILLa. True Book of In- 
sects; True Book of Science Experi- 
ments; True Book of Trees. Childrens 
Press, 1954. 45p. $2.00 each. 

Excellent books for science materials for 
primary, or even intermediate grades. 

Price, OxtivE M. Story of Marco 
Polo. Grosset, 1953. 179p. $1.50. Sig- 
nature Books. 

This is an exciting well-written story. 
Marco Polo’s experiences in China and the 


return to Venice should excite the imagina- 
tion of any child. 


PyLte, Howarp. Some Merry Ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood. Scribner, 
1954. 212p. $2.50. 


This new edition of a book for which 
Howard Pyle, one of America’s top illustra- 
tors, selected twelve stories is a fine intro- 
duction to Robin Hood for children who may 
later enjoy the whole book. Format, design, 
and large type invite the most reluctant 
reader. 
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Renick, Marion. John’s Back Yard 
Camp. Scribner, 1954. 124p. $2.00. 


An excellent story of working and playing 
together. It has a touch of excitement, ap- 
peals to interest in pets, shows children de- 
veloping a sense of responsibility in rela- 
tions with others, and through quite realistic 
is not unimaginative. Illustrations by Pru 
Herric are simple and good. It will delight 
children in the first three grades. 


ROWLAND, FLORENCE WIGHTMAN. 
Jade Dragons. Oxford University Press, 
1954. 128p. $2.75. 


Wong Ting lived on a boat on Wu River. 
His great wish was to walk on land. Inter- 
mediate grade children will be interested in 
finding how differently children live. 


Scuien, Miriam. The Sun Looks 
Down. Abelard-Schuman, 1954. unp. 
$2.50. 


Written much in the style of Elephant 
Herd, in part rhythmic, occasionally rhyming 
lines, with illustrations drawn on the man- 
ner of a child. This charming little picture 
book will have great appeal to the very 
young listener. 


ScuLLy, FRANK. Blessed Mother 
Goose, favorite nursery rhymes. Green- 


berg, 1954. 95p. $2.25. 


Here are your favorite nursery rhymes re- 
told in a manner to de-emphasize fear, terror, 
and punishment, and emphasize faith, hope, 
and charity instead. In spite of the fact that 
some of the revised rhymes are clearly 
turned, most adults and certainly most chil- 
dren will continue to prefer the original 
Mother Goose Editions. 


SELLEW, CATHERINE F. Adventures 
of the Heroes. Little, Brown, 1954. 
145p. $2.75. 


If Catherine Sellew has her way, American 
children will be well-acquainted with the 
ancient myths. Her first book, Adventures 
with the Gods, contains sixteen stories about 
the gods and goddesses of Mount Olympus 
and the heroes of Greek mythology. The 
second book, Adventures with the Giants, 
contains fourteen stories of the Norsemen 
about the beginning of the world. And now, 
this new book brings us fifteen more stories 
from Norse Mythology. All fifteen coming 
from the great Volsung saga. These books 
fill a real need for we have been too prone 
of late to neglect mythology. 


SHANNON, Ropert Terry. Little 
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Wolf, the rain dancer. Whitman, 1954. 
48p. $2.75. 
A story of an Indian boy of the Pueblo 


Indians of New Mexico. Good background 
for Indian life writers. 


Simon, Norma. The Wet World. 
Lippincott, 1954. unp. $2.00. 

A wet spring in Connecticut inspired the 
writing of this picture-book. It rained so 
hard that even the children talked about the 
weather. Mrs. Simon listened and wrote 
down what she heard. What she wrote was 
The Wet World, and when she read it back 
to the children they were pleased. Now it 
has become her first published book. Chil- 
dren ages 3-6 will enjoy this book. 


SLoBopkINn, Louis. Mr. Petersand’s 
Cats and Kittens. Macmillan, 1954. 
63p. $2.35. 


Delightful story and illustrations for chil- 
dren about 5 to 8 years old. Nobody on 
Firefly Island knew how many cats Mr. 
Petersand had. 


SMITH, Eunice Younc. Jennifer 
Dances. Bobbs-Merrill, 1954. 250p. 
$2.75. 


Another Jennifer story, the setting is in 
Chicago in 1909, instead of in the country. 
Jennifer works her usual magic friendliness. 
The dancing class and music serve as keys 
to open all hearts. Upper grade girls! 


Stoiz, Mary Suattery. Jn A Mir- 
ror. Harper, 1953. 210p. $2.50. 

Almost too well-written to be convincing 
is this introspective journal of a college girl 
who was too fat. Her reflections on herself 
and on her attractive and devoted roommate 
and her affairs bring into sharp focus the 
emotional problems of the adolescent, the 
“personal puzzle” which most of us never 
outgrow, and help Bessie, ineidentally, to 
resolve hers. 


SyME, Ronap. John Smith of Vir- 
ginia. Morrow, 1954. 192p. $2.50. 

A biography for young readers. An inter- 
esting, well-illustrated story covering much 
of John Smith’s eventful life. 


Tupor, TasHa. A Is for Annabelle. 
Oxford, 1954. 54p. $2.75. 

All the grace and exquisite charm of Tasha 
Tudor’s unique talent are in this dainty 
book of alphabet verses, all about Anna- 
belle, an old-fashioned doll. Each illustra- 
tion is encircled by a wreath of flowers, each 
different, and every other one is colored. A 
jewel of a book for the very special little 
girl. 














Vaycouny, MARGARITE. Greenland 
Waters. Macmillan, 1954. 148p. $2.00. 


The adventures that Jako gets involved in 
will endear themselves to the hearts of the 
children. The book will challenge the imag- 
ination of its readers. 


WueEe .er, Post. Hawaiian Wonder 
Tales. Beechhurst Press, 1953. 232p. 
$3.75. 


Here are Hawaiian folk tales selected for 
older children and youth. They tell among 
other things, of the boy with the magic arrow 
that flew always to his luck, of the “Little 
People” who built the hero’s war-canoe for 
him in a single night, of the boy who be- 
came king of the sharks, and of the man 
whose friend was the Owl-King. 


Wuirney, Puy.uts A. A Long Time 
Coming. McKay, 1954. 26lp. $3.00. 


The problem of racial prejudice is at- 
tacked from a new angle in this tale of a 
young girl whose personal difficulties assume 
different proportions when her sense of 
justice is aroused by the unfair treatment 
of the Mexican-American migrant workers, 
in the town dominated by her family’s can- 
ning factory. A genuinely interesting story 
which should come high on the list of 
parallel reading for High School Social 
Studies. 


Witson, Hazet Hurtcuins. Story of 
Mad Anthony Wayne. Grosset, 1953. 
179p. $1.50. Signature Books. 

The biography of one of our Revolutionary 


heroes. Specifically designed for 8-12 year- 
olds. Good reading material. 


Woop, Wittiam H. House in the 
Sea. Little, Brown, 1954. 229p. $3.00. 
The building of the first lighthouse on 
Eddystone rocks near Plymouth, England is 
the setting. Smugglers, spies, and wreckers 


furnish plenty of exciting adventures. Upper 
grade reading. 


Wricut, EtHet BELL. Saturday 
Walk. Scott, 1954. unp. $1.50. 

By popular demand this picture book of 
men and machines has been thoroughly 
revised and reillustrated by the original 
author and artist for the delection of a new 


generation of young and older Saturday 
walkers. 


YaTEs, ELIzABETH. Rainbow Round 
the World, Story of UNICEF. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1954. 174p. $2.50. 


Fictional story of a trip around the world 
by a boy helping United Nations Children’s 
Fund. Will help interest in geography in 
intermediate grades. 


ZINBERG, LEN. Route 13 by Steve 
April, pseud. Funk and Wagnalls, 1954. 
241p. $2.75. 


Mason Cornwall has dreams that prove im- 
practical. The process of growing up to 
accept a useful career as a life work is an 
interesting story. 


Education and Psychology 


Apams, Bess Porter. About Books 
and Children; Historical Survey of 


Children’s Literature. Henry Holt, 
1953. 573p. $4.50 text edition. 
This is a book about children, their 


schools, and their books. It is more than 
a historical survey of children’s literature; it 
is a recounting of the influence of changing 
educational thought, shifting mores, expand- 
ing legislations, and fluctuating economic or 
political policies on children’s literature. 
Following a treatment of historical back- 
grounds, books for children are discussed 
by age groups: literature for the youngest, 
preschool and kindergarten; for early child- 
hood; first and second grades; for middle 
childhood, third and fourth grades; for later 
childhood, fifth and sixth grades; and for 
young adolescents, seventh and eighth grades. 
Special consideration is given poetry by 
and for children, literature and dramatic 
play, the story hour, children’s magazines, 
the library and the child’s own bookshelf, 
and illustrators of children’s books. Exten- 
sive classified bibliographies of interest to 
parents, teachers, and children are included. 
This book should be in every library where 
books about children have a place. 


CorneE.ius, Epwin T., Jr. Language 
Teaching, a guide for teachers of 
foreign languages. Crowell, 1954. 168p. 
$2.40. 

A provocative discussion of modern lan- 
guage teaching from the viewpoint of a 
specialist in Linguistics. Special attention 


is devoted to the teaching of English as a 
foreign language. 


Dae, Epcar. Audio-visual Methods 
of Teaching, rev. ed. Dryden, 1954.. 
534p. $6.25. 


A complete and sumptuous revision. Prob- 
ably the finest textbook currently available 
in this field. 
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DreEssELL, Paut L. General Educa- 
tion; Explorations in Evaluation. 
American Council on Education, 1954. 
302p. $3.50. 


This final report of the Co-operative Study 
of Evaluation in General Education of the 
American Council is a singular important 
text. From it, one can learn many important 
things—among them that, with general edu- 
cation, folk as with most teachers, there is 
often a marked difference between statement 
and classroom practice; again, that even 
where there is an honest and sustained con- 
cern for both is rewarding; and third, that 
many of the most important results of gen- 
uine education are still too elusive for test- 
makers. 


Fitzpatrick, Epwarp A. Catholic 
College in the World Today. Bruce, 
1954. 269p. $6.00. 


An analysis of the position of Catholic 
higher education in the modern world. 
Emphasis is given to the role of moral and 
spiritual values and to the reassertion of 
importance of the individual human being; 
vis-a-vis society en masse. 


FRANK, Josette. Your Child’s Read- 
ing Today. Doubleday, 1954. 328p. 
$3.95. 


An authority on children’s reading, Josette 
Frank directs her suggestions in this book 
to parents. Carefully selected book lists 
broken down into categories of special inter- 
ests follow excellent sections that discuss 
reading to satisfy differing needs and dif- 
ferent ages of children. The author has out- 
lined an understanding and sympathetic ap- 
proach to a firm alliance between children 
and books pointing to richer, fuller experi- 
ences for children. Parents, teachers, librari- 
ans, and all others concerned with children 
and their reading will find this book most 
helpful. 


FRANK, Mary and Frank, LAWRENCE 
K. How to Help Your Child in School. 
New Americal Library, 1950. 288p. 
$.35. 

Written for general use by parents, it is 
still authoritative. Current knowledge of 
child development is used to explain how 
children grow, both physically and _ intel- 
lectually. How parents may help children 
is also shown. An excellent book for parents. 
Originally published by the Viking Press. 


FRENCH, SIDNEY J., ed. Accent on 
Teaching. Harper, 1954. 334p. $4.75. 
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If you are honestly concerned with learn- 
ing how others have succeeded in reorienting 
their subjects to the present needs of stu- 
dents, if you are interested in what general 
education is IN PRACTICE, you must read 
this book. 


GoLtpeN, GertrupE. Red Moon 
Called Me. Naylor, 1954. 211p. $3.00. 


A teacher, after many years with the Gov- 
ernment Indian Service, has written her 
frank and sincere account of what she tried 
to do and how far she feels she succeeded. 
Her book contains much interesting informa- 
tion and valuable insights into the problems 
involved in the attempt to help the Indians 
of the Southwest make the most of their 
lives in the twentieth century. 


GrifFiTHs, RutH. Abilities of 
Babies. McGraw, 1954. 229p. $6.50. 


An account of the construction, standard- 
ization, and administration of a new English 
test of intelligence and ability for the first 
two years of life. The test is somewhat simi- 
iar to the Gesell Developmental Schedule. 


MARCUSE, FREDERICK L., ed. Areas 
of Psychology. Harper, 1954. 532p. 
$5.00. Harper’s Psychological Series. 


This book has been designed to provide a 
survey of the major fields or areas of psy- 
chology written in a style that will appeal 
to the non-major in psychology. Each area 
is written by a well-known author. A valu- 
able contribution to the literature of psy- 
chology. 


Meras, EpMonp ALBERT. A Langu- 
age Teacher's Guide. Harper, 1954. 
299p. $3.50. 


A comprehensive, up-to-date presentation 
of modern language teaching techniques. 
Good background of past and present trends. 
A chapter is devoted to Language Teaching 
in the Elementary School. 


Estes, WiLuiaM K. and others, with 
the editorial assistance of A. T. Pof- 
fenberger. Modern Learning Theory. 
Appleton, 1954. 379p. $5.00. Century 
Psychology Series. 


This book has been designed to provide 
a critical analysis and evaluation of the 
theories of five learning theorists: Hull, 
Tolman, Skinner, Lewin, and Guthrie. Each 
of these is treated in a special section by a 
well-known author in the field of learning 
theory. This book will be welcomed by all 
teachers and graduate students interested in 
learning theory. 
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Oxsen, Epwarp G., ed. The Modern 
Community School; Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Appleton, 1953. 246p. $2.50. 


The work of a committee of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, this book is divided into three 
parts: I. The School’s need; II These Schools 
are moving ahead; III Educating for dynamic 
democracy. Those working with the cur- 
riculum of elementary and high schools will 
want this book. 


Scott, Ceci, WINFIELD and HILL, 
Ciyp—E M. Public Education under 
Criticism. Prentice-Hall, 1954. 414p. 
$6.35. 


Here is a book which lets opponents and 
proponents on major educational issues speak 
for themselves. Articles, carefully selected 
from leading popular and professional maga- 
zines are organized around each major issue. 
Wherever possible, a specific criticism is fol- 
lowed by a specific answer, and a detailed 
table of contents makes possible a quick 
location of materials. 


Stmpson, EvizaBetH A. Helping 
High-School Students to Read Better. 
Science Research, 1954. 146p. $3.60. 

Here is a valuable source for all high 
school teachers which has been needed for 
a long time. The approach is practical and 
useful to teachers individually or collectively 
in a school-wide effort to improve the read- 


ing skill and comprehension of high school 
students, 


SumMerS, RoBERT Epwarp, ed. 
Freedom and Loyalty in Our Colleges. 
Wilson, 1954. 214p. $1.75. Reference 
Shelf, vol. 26, #2. 

This volume deals with the unique prob- 
lem of the college teacher suspected of being 
a Communist. A collection of pro and con 


articles on the meaning of academic freedom 
and the use of the Fifth Amendment. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E., ed. Report of 
the 18th Educational Conference Spon- 
sored by the Education Records Bureau 
and the American Council on Educa- 
tion, New York. Strengthening Educa- 
tion at All Levels. American Council 
on Education, 1954. 156p. $1.50. 


A series of articles dealing with current 
problems in education at all levels. Tele- 
vision, teaching effectiveness, general educa- 
tion, academic freedom, and _ vocational 


choice are but a few of the topics included. 


UNESCO. The Education of Teach- 
ers in England, France, and the U.S.A. 
Columbia University Press, 1954. 340p. 
$2.00. 


This brief but inclusive summary gives 
the reader all the essential facts, current 
and historical, on the training programs of 
three countries. It is both well-written and 
well-arranged for ready reference. Exchange 
teachers should read for background. 


Wuire, Dorotuy. Books Before 
Five. Oxford University Press, 1954. 
196p. $3.00. 


Books Before Five is a diary in which a 
perceptive mother and librarian gives us her 
observations on the reaction of a very young 
child—her own. It is primarily concerned 
with the way a child’s life is influenced by 
the stories read to her in those impression- 
able three years before school days began. 
Parents and pre-school teachers will find 
this book stimulating and revealing. 


History 


FAULKNER, Georce H. Gentlemen 
and Rebels. Little, Brown, 1954. 223p. 
$3.00. 


An account covering the roles of ten 
prominent leaders in the American Revolu- 
tion—Bacon, John Adams, Samuel Adams, 
Revere, Jefferson, Franklin, Washington, Von 
Steuben, Greene, and Lafayette. Interesting 


reading; good, reference material for school 
use. 


NicHoxs, Auice. Bleeding Kansas. 
“xford University Press, 1954. 307p. 
$4.50. 


A history of the struggle for Kansas in 
the years prior to the Civil War. The author 
believes that most histories of this subject 
have a “complete Northern bias,” and she 
consciously tries to present the Southern 
view. She may have gone too far in her 
reaction against the traditional anti-slave 
bias, but her book is readable. 


REXFORD, FRANK A. and Carson, 
Cxara L. Constitution of Our Country. 
American Book, 1954. 190p. np. 


A concise, useful interpretative account. 
The new edition brings up-to-date a little 
volume that has long been popular in 
American schools. 
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Hobbies 


KETTLEKAMP, Larry. Magic Made 
Easy. Morrow, 1954. 64p. $2.00. 


To prove that “anyone can be a magician 
if he is willing to work,” the instructions 
begin with simple illusions. The more com- 
plex slight-of-hand tricks are not beyond 
a youngster’s skill. Each bit of magic is 
illustrated. 


BasseTT, KENDALL T. The Pleasures 
of Woodworking. Simon & Schuster, 
1954. 190p. $2.95. 


This book, suited for home use, gives valu- 
able information on the use of tools and 
techniques for the woodworker. 


Literature 


CARROLL, Lewis. Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland. Dutton, 1954. 


This beautiful new edition of an old 
favorite is notable for having reproductions 
of Tenniel’s original engravings, including 
eight colored ones by Diana Stanley. Making 
it a valuable addition to any collection. 


Corsett, Horace. Our Mrs. Meigs. 
Lippincott, 1954. 537p. $3.95. 


Mrs. Meigs is going on eighty when this 
story opens, but there is a lot of life in the 
old lady. As the novel closes, Mrs. Meigs is 
prepared to begin another chapter of that 
life with Mr. Cunningham. Meanwhile, the 
reader has been pleasantly entertained by a 
competent writer whose specialty is the 
human comedy. 


Fonseca, Ropo.ro Lucio. Tower of 
Ivory. Messner, 1954. 279p. $3.75. 


This generally dramatic novel concerns 
fifteen Italians who return to Europe after 
a shattering experience in China. One of 
them abandons her vocation; two others are 
pregnant. The child of one becomes the 
focus of the nuns’ lives and the source of 
conflict. The first part of the book is more 
powerful than the last. 


GassNER, JOHN. Masters of the 
Drama. Dover, 1954. 890p. $5.95. 


An already extremely useful text made 
more useful and more attractive by extensive 
revision, the addition of new chapters, among 
them one on post-war drama and another 
on “A Survey of Theatrical Styles,” an en- 
larged picture section, and an _ enlarged 
bibliography. 


Lewis, CLaupia. Writing for Young 
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Children. Simon & Schuster, 
115p. $3.00. 


Although this is probably the best book 
ever written on writing for children, its 
appeal is not limited to those who would 
write for the young. Written by an artist and 
scientist who has broad and varied experi- 
ences with children, the book will be in- 
valuable to all who seek to understand 
children or seek to understand the art of 
language. The author has “woven the strands 

-children and language—into a pattern that 
holds both meaning and charm.” In Writing 
for Young Children Claudia Lewis has done 
for writing what Ruth Sawyer in The Way 
of the Story Teller did for storytelling— 
raised arts above techniques and devises. 


1954. 


Maine, G. F., ed. The Works of 
Oscar Wilde. Dutton, 1954. 1119p. 
$4.95. 


The approach of the 100th anniversary of 
Wilde’s birth (1856) will occasion a good 
deal of relevant publication. This is “the 
most complete edition of the works of Wilde 
which can be published at present.” It is 
well edited, with a brief, informative intro- 
duction and a chronology of Wilde’s life. 


Marston, Everett. Take the High 
Road, Little, Brown, 1954. 243p. $3.50. 


A fictional account of the first year of a 
college English teacher—describes personal 
and professional problems with understand- 
ing, but characters tend to be stereotypes, 
and their actions are over-explained and 
predictable. 


Newer, CHARLES, ed. Men of the 
High Calling. Abington Press, 1954. 
238p. $3.50. 


Fourteen stories in which the central 
character is a minister, priest, or rabbi. 
Selected short stories by such writers as 
Lloyd Douglas, Tolstoy, Vincent Benet, 
Chesterton, Franz Werfel. Considerable va- 
riety and human interest. 


Newton, Francis Warp. Writer’s 
Technique. Coleman-Ross, 1954. 115p. 
$3.00. 


This “guide” book covers a lot of ground, 
purporting to give the prospective writer 
directions about everything from grammar 
to playwriting and how to produce short 
stories. When “what poetry is” must be 
dealt with in less than a page, cliches and 
exaggerations are inevitable. 














SAMACHSON, DoroTHy and JosEPH. 
Let’s Meet the Theatre. Abelard-Schu- 
man, 1954. 255p. $4.00. 


This book is composed of twenty-five inter- 
views with top theatre personalities with an 
introduction by John Gassner. It is filled 
with high-level generalizations and personal 
opinions. It should have little value for the 
theatrical neophyte because of a complete 
lack of specific suggestions. Sophisticated 
theatre people will find it interesting. 


Scuauit, MoisHe A. Travelled 
Roads. Abelard-Schuman, 1954. 365p. 
$3.75. 


Colorful, and at times poetic, accounts of 
various happenings in Israel by a doctor who 
lived there and who knows and loves the 
country and its people. This book contains 
some interesting and unusual illustrations. 


Witson, Joun Dever, ed. Richard 
III, Cambridge University Press, 1954. 
280p. $2.75. The New Shakespeare 
Series. 


This excellent text is the end product 
of a half century of careful scholarship as 
well as the judicious editing by Professor 
Wilson. A comprehensive, orderly intro- 
duction, to the play including a detailed 
stage-history, provides background for the 
reader, while generous notes and a glossary 
furnish constant aid to understanding. This 
is an indispensable edition. 


Wirners, Cart and BENET, SULA. 
American Riddle Book. Abelard-Schu- 
man, 1954. 157p. $2.75. 


Here are well over a thousand of the most 
amusing and most beautiful riddles in the 
great folklore tradition of our own country, 
as well as a sampling of the riddler’s art as 
it is found in a hundred other nations, 
regions, and tribes of the world. Carl 
Withers is an anthropologist and folklorist. 
His interest in riddles and riddling arose 
naturally out of his comparative studies in 
human culture and out of specific studies in 
children’s folklore. This book should take 
its place on library shelves alongside the 
author’s previous collection of American 
folklore, A Rocket in My Pocket. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Catholic Church. Pope Pius XII. 
Modern Science and God, ed. and 
translated by P. J. McLaughlin. Phil- 
osophical Library, 1954. 89p. $2.75. 


This little book is an excellent transla- 
tion and discussion of the Pope’s Allocution 
to the Pontifical Academy of Science in 1951. 


DEVANESEN, CHANDRAN. The Cross 
Is Lifted. Friendship Press, 1954. 68p. 
$1.50. 


These poems are full of imageries and 
symbolisms that belong to the heart of 
India’s cultural and religious tradition. Any- 
one who wants to know the problem of 
proclaiming Christ to the peasants and 
worker in India, as well as the secret of the 
oe of communism for them should read 


ines to a Rickshaw Puller.” 


FLETCHER, FRANK THomas. Pascal 
and the Mystical Tradition. Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. 156p. $4.75. 
Modern Language Series. 


A brief analysis of the religious thought of 
a great French mathematician, scientist, and 
philosopher. The author quotes freely from 
Pascal and from his commentators and he 
seldom troubles to translate. This will prob- 
ably serve to limit the number of readers 
of what is actually a valuable book. 


Jounson, Henry W. Elementary 
Deductive Logic. Crowell, 1954. 241p. 
$1.95. 


This is an excellent simple treatment of 
a subject easily made obscure. Exercises 
and references for further reading are pro- 
vided. The final chapter on “Grounds of 
Belief” is an appropriate exposition of the 
limitations as well as the impoftance of 
deduction. 


ScHACHTEL, HyMAN JupaH. The 
Real Enjoyment of Living. Dutton, 
1954. 192p. $2.75. 


A book of advice on ways to cultivate 
mental and spiritual health written by the 
chief Rabbi of the Congregation Beth Israel 
in Houston, Texas. The book is brief, solid, 
and well-written. 


STIERNOTTE, ALFRED. God and 
Space-Time. Philosophical Library, 
1954. 455p. $3.00. 


An attempt to clarify and expound the 
doctrine of diety which the author finds 
in the philosophy of Sam Alexander. The 
book is readable, but Alexander’s philosophy 
is not easy. Readers with a good background 
in philosophy will perhaps find it interesting. 
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UNTERSTEINER, Mario. The Sophists, 
tr. from the Italian by Kathleen Free- 
man. 368p. $6.00. 2nd in a series of 3. 


The Sophists-Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodi- 
cus, Anthiphon, Hippias, and several other 
minors are described as to lives and opinions. 
The philosophical view of each is related to 
the thought of the whole times. Well com- 
piled, with substantiating evidence through- 
out; interesting style and as attention-hold- 
ing as any book of such detail can be. 


WHITEHEAD, ALFRED NortH. An 
Anthology. Macmillan, 1953. 928p. 
$12.50. 


The editors of this volume have made it up 
from a number of sizeable chunks of White- 
head’s major works. Whitehead is hard 
going for most people—even for some of 
those who know a bit of philosophy—and 
this compilation does not make him any 
easier. 


Reference 


KryTHE, Maymie R. All About 
Christmas. Harper, 1954. 211p. $2.75. 


Here are eighteen information-packed 
chapters, each named for a Christmas carol 
and all about our most important holiday— 
Christmas. Among the topics discussed are: 
origin of the holiday, the story of the Wise 
Men, the evolution of St. Nicholas into our 
Santa Claus, the origin and history of the 
Christmas tree, the uses of candles and other 
lights, of bells and stars, stories of Christ- 
mas cards and seals, of special foods, of 
Nativity scenes, of various greens used in 
decorations, and Christmas carols. Excellent 
reading as well as an important book of 
reference. 


Pei, Mario A. and Gaynor, FRANK, 
eds. Dictionary of Linguistics. Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. 238p. $6.00. 
Midcentury Reference Library. 


This glossary of terms used by linguists, 
many of them taken from very specialized 
studies, fills a real need felt by teachers and 
students of English and foreign languages, 
as well as psychologists, how that they have 
rediscovered the significance of language 
studies. This book is far from ideal, and 
it is overpriced, but it is the best (indeed, 
the only one) of its kind. 


Science and Math 
Asimov, Isaac. The Chemicals of 
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Life. Abelard-‘Schuman, 1954. 159p. 
$2.50. 


Enzymes, vitamins and hormones explained 
by a biochemist with unusual ability to 
write with interest, clarity, and apt analogy. 
Clever diagrams. 


Coomss, Cuares. Skyrocketing 
into the Unknown. Morrow, 1954. 
256p. $4.00. 


The development of rockets and jet planes 
with detailed experiences of the test pilots 
setting records for height (83,235 feet) and 
speed (1,650 miles per hour) up to 1954. 
Illustrated with 141 rare photos. Prediction— 
a space trip by 1990. 


GuiLcHer, J. M. and Noaltes, R. 
H. The Hidden Life of Flowers. Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. 93p. $4.75. 


By masterful and brilliant photography 
the author shows how seeds are produced in 
certain flowers, from flower bud to dispersal. 


Morcan, ALFRED. The Boys’ First 
Book of Radio and Electronics. Scrib- 
ner, 1954, 229p. $2.75. 


A clearly written, well-illustrated book for 
teenagers which describes the development 
of radio from Marconi’s time. It is con- 
cerned primarily with explaining simple 
principles of electronics and radio receiving. 
T.V. is not included, 


Ross, FRANK. Radar and Other Elec- 
tronic Inventions. Lothrop, 1954. 244p. 
$3.00. 


Good reading for the serious high school 
student and college freshman on the nature 
and application of modern electronics. In- 
cludes such topics as radar, x-ray, ultra- 
sonics, and TV. 


Science Milestones. Windsor Press, 
1954. 312p. $5.00. 


A series of 61 brief accounts of great men 
of science from Hippocrates to Goddard, the 
rocket pioneer. Good reading for upper 
elementary level through high school. 


Situ, Victor C. and VANcE, B. B. 
Science for Everyday Use, 3rd ed. 
Lippincott, 1954. 737p. $3.80. 


Six standard units of ninth-grade general 
science with helpful charts, dramatic half- 
tones (e.g, jet planes), and several color 
plates. The teaching aids permit both the 
poe and the average student to be kept 
usy. 














TAILLIEZ, PuHitipPpeE. To Hidden 
Depths. Dutton, 1954. 188p. $5.00. 


A fascinating and intimate account of ex- 
plorations on the floor of the sea by means 
of aqualung and bathyscaphe. Illustrated 
with photographs and maps. 


WeIcHERT, CHaRLeEs Kipp. Repre- 
sentive Chordates. McGraw, 1954. 
204p. $3.50. 


A splendid laboratory manual for a brief 
course in comparative anatomy, including 
work on the lamprey, the dogfish, necturus 
and the cat. 


Witson, Wittiam. The Microphy- 
sical World. Philosophical Library, 
1954. 216p. $3.75. 


A small book with big thoughts on atomic 
and sub-atomic topics. It is fairly descrip- 
tive and non-mathematical and is good read- 
os for the college senior or graduate stu- 

ent. 


The Wonder Book of Science, 6th 
ed. De Graff, 1954. 224p. $3.75. 


An unusually well-illustrated discussion on 
physical science such as weather, plastics, 
astronomy, atomic energy, spaceflight, etc. 
Good reading for high school students. 


The Wonder Book of Wonders, De 
Graff, 1954. 224p. $3.75. 


A series of well illustrated, clearly written 
descriptions of various scientific and man- 
made wonders, including the seven wonders 
of the world, x-rays, radium, geology, trans- 
portation, communication, and the like. Good 
reading for teen-agers. 


Social Science 


BLIvEN, Bruce. Wonderful Writing 
Machine. Random, 1954. 239p. $3.95. 


This is the story of the invention and de- 
velopment of the typewriter from its earliest 
beginnings to the present. It contains more 
than 60 illustrations, and is full of historical 
facts about the typewriter describing inter- 
esting events and personalities throughout. 


Hsu, Francis L. K., ed. Aspects of 
Culture and Personality, a Symposium. 
Abelard-Schuman, 1954. 305p. $4.00. 

This report consists of papers delivered at 
a conference on anthropology and psychiatry 
at Northwestern University in 1951. Con- 
tributions include Gillin, Klineberg, T. W. 
Richards, Mowrer, Jules Henry, Linton. In- 


teresting and provocative discussions of a 
timely subject. 


Peacock, ALAN TURNER, ed. Income 
Redistribution and Social Policy. Lon- 
don, Jonathan Cape, 1954, distributed 
in U. S. by Macmillan. 296p. $4.00. 


This volume contains original studies of 
income redistribution and social policy in a 
number of countries with differing economic 
structures, together with two articles on 
economic theory of income redistribution. 


Rusy, Lionet. The Art of Making 
Sense. Lippincott, 1954. 286p. $3.75. 


The number of books aiming to teach 
people to think logically that have appeared 
in recent years is surprising. hether or 
not they have succeeded in their highly 
laudable aim would be difficult to determine. 
In any event, here is another. The author 
writes entertainingly; one chapter is devoted 
to a study of the logic of Sherlock Holmes! 


SCHLEICHER, CHARLES. /ntroduction 
to International Relations. Prentice- 


Hall, 1954. 841p. $6.95. 


Nearly one thousand pages of scholarly 
discussion of nations as neighbors under the 
headings of (I) Principles and dynamics 
(II) Foreign policies of the principal powers 
(III) Organizing a world society. Seven 
chapters by “guest specialists.” Helpful 
charts, maps, and cartoons. 


TRECKER, AUDREY R. and TRECKER, 
HarteicH B. Committee Common 
Sense. Whiteside, 1954. 158p. $2.50. 


A challenging, dynamic, functional, and 
refreshingly new approach to the ever-present 
problems of the group process. The book is 
brief, but purposeful and well-integrated. 
All important matters, such as overview, 
member expression and involvement, creative 
leadership, the use of sub-committees, etc., 
are dealt with in a concise and helpful way. 


® Texthooks 


Bropy, Leon and Stack, HERBERT 
J., eds. Highway Safety and Driver 
Education. Prentice-Hall, 1954. 464p. 
$6.00. Prentice-Hall Education series. 

An excellent text designed for use in 
college preparation of teachers of driver 
training, written by people recognized as 
the best in their fields. It is well-organized 


and clearly written though somewhat inade- 
quately illustrated. 
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Frascona, JosepH LOHENGRIN. Bus- 
iness Law. Irwin, 1954. 96lp. $9.00; 
$6.75 text ed. 


An excellent textbook for the college level 
particularly as part of the business training 
program. It is comprehensive, up-to-date and 
interestingly written. Pertinent statutes, il- 
lustrative legal forms, questions, and prob- 


lems covering the subject matter are in- 
cluded. 


Hatsey, Maxweu. Let’s Drive 
Right. Scott, Foresman, 1954. 496p. 
$3.48. 


Excellent text for driver training courses. 
It covers all areas included in such a course, 
charty, concisely, with many illustrations. 
It is divided into four units including: (1) 
you and other drives (2) You and your car 
(3) You and your driving (4) You and 
future progress. 


JARRETT, EpirH Moore and Mc- 
Manus, Beryt J. El Camino Real, 
book 1. 3rd ed. Houghton-Mifflin, 1953. 
5811p. $3.40. 


A complete revision of a very successful 
high school textbook. Many beautiful il- 
lustrations in color each related to some- 
thing spoken of in the text. Carefully graded 
reading material. Excellent treatment of 
civilization. Treatment of grammar usually 
clear and simple. More attention devoted 
to oral work. (Recordings are available.) 


McDermott, IRENE E. and others. 
Food for Better Living, Rev. ed. Lip- 
pincott, 1954. 581p. $3.60. 

A simple high school text book organized 
with the family food problems in mind, The 
book deals more with specific foods, their 
purchase, preparation and nutritive values, 
rather than with the principles of food 
preparation and nutrition. Emphasis is put 
on meal planning, serving and also the 
economic side of the food problem. 


Moore, Ciype B. and others. Build- 
ing Our Communities. Scribher, 1954. 
312p. $2.36. (Scribner Social Studies 
series). 

An attractively illustrated text-book writ- 


ten in a style that will be very easily read 
by children. 


Orr, ETHEL M. and others. Explor- 
ing Literature Old and New. Scribner, 
1954. 654p. $3.00. (Reading Today 
Series). 
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This book is another volume in the series 
of books, Reading Today. These books 
furnish enjoyable and informative reading 
material and supply well-organized exercises 
for the development of desirable reading 
skills and habits at the junior and senior 
high school levels. The selections in this 
volume are organized in nine units: The 
Wider World, The American Scene, Humor, 
Adventures in Work, With the Poets, In the 
Animal World, Short Stories, Portraits of 
Men and Women, and Getting the Most 
from Your Reading. This series is ably 
edited and is an invaluable aid in the teach- 
ing of developmental reading to youth. 


Paguin, Laurence G. and IrisH, 
Martin D. The People Govern. Scrib- 
ner, 1954. 598p. $4.00. 


A textbook in American government de- 
signed for use in senior high school. Well 
organized, nicely illustrated. 


Ratpu, Puivip Lee. Story of Our 
Civilization. Dutton, 1954. 319p. $3.75. 


The story of 10,000 years of western man 
is told in 306 pages. The result is, of course, 
sketchy and omits many important details. 
However, the author writes in a vivid and 
racy style which makes his book an interest- 
ing and entertaining commentary, suited to 
junior college people. 


Wirth, Fremont Puiu. Develop- 
ment of America. American Book, 
1954. 812p. $3.96. 


The 17th yearly edition of one of the 
most widely-read and popular of American 
textbooks. 


List 
Craic, BirHa and Lesuirz, Louis A. 


Spelling at Your Typewriter, 3rd ed. 
Gregg, 1954. 85p. $1.50. 


Crow, Lester D. and Crow, ALICE. 
Readings in General Psychology. 
Barnes and Noble, 1954. 437p. $1.75. 
College Outline Series #91. 


KENWORTH, LEONARD. Free and In- 
expensive Materials on World Affairs. 
Public Affairs Press, 1954. 94p. $1.25. 


UNESCO. Fundamental and Adult 
Education, v. 6, #3. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 144p. $.30. 














FRASCONA, JOSEPH LOHENGRIN. Bus- 
iness Law. Irwin, 1954. 961p. $9.00; 
$6.75 text ed. 


An excellent textbook for the college level 
particularly as part of the business training 
program. It is comprehensive, up-to-date and 
interestingly written. Pertinent statutes, il- 
lustrative legal forms, questions, and prob- 
lems covering the subject matter are in- 
cluded. 


Hatsey, Maxwewi. Let’s Drive 
Right. Scott, Foresman, 1954. 496p. 
$3.48. 

Excellent text for driver training courses. 
It covers all areas included in such a course, 
charty, concisely, with many illustrations. 
It is divided into four units including: (1) 
you and other drives (2) You and your car 
(3) You and your driving (4) You and 
future progress. 


JARRETT, EpirH Moore and Mc- 
Manus, Beryt J. El Camino Real, 
book 1. 3rd ed. Houghton-Mifflin, 1953. 
58lp. $3.40. 

A complete revision of a very successful 
high school textbook. Many beautiful il- 
lustrations in color each related to some- 
thing spoken of in the text. Carefully graded 
reading material. Excellent treatment of 
civilization. Treatment of grammar usually 
clear and simple. More attention devoted 
to oral work. (Recordings are available.) 


McDermott, IRENE E. and others. 
Food for Better Living, Rev. ed. Lip- 
pincott, 1954. 581p. $3.60. 

A simple high school text book organized 
with the family food problems in mind. The 
book deals more with specific foods, their 
purchase, preparation and nutritive values, 
rather than with the principles of food 
preparation and nutrition. Emphasis is put 
on meal planning, serving and also the 
economic side of the food problem. 


Moore, Cype B. and others. Build- 
ing Our Communities. Scribner, 1954. 
312p. $2.36. (Scribner Social Studies 
series ). 


An attractively illustrated text-book writ- 
ten in a style that will be very easily read 
by children. 


Orr, ETHEL M. and others. Explor- 
ing Literature Old and New. Scribner, 
1954. 654p. $3.00. (Reading Today 
Series). 
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This book is another volume in the series 
of books, Reading Today. These books 
furnish enjoyable and informative reading 
material and supply well-organized exercises 
for the development of desirable reading 
skills and habits at the junior and senior 
high school levels. The selections in this 
volume are organized in nine units: The 
Wider World, The American Scene, Humor, 
Adventures in Work, With the Poets, In the 
Animal World, Short Stories, Portraits of 
Men and Women, and Getting the Most 
from Your Reading. This series is ably 
edited and is an invaluable aid in the teach- 
ing of developmental reading to youth. 


Paguin, LauRENCE G. and IrRIsH, 
Martin D. The People Govern. Scrib- 
ner, 1954. 598p. $4.00. 


A textbook in American government de- 
signed for use in senior high school. Well 
organized, nicely illustrated. 


Ratpu, Puivie Lee. Story of Our 
Civilization. Dutton, 1954. 319p. $3.75. 


The story of 10,000 years of western man 
is told in 306 pages. The result is, of course, 
sketchy and omits many important details. 
However, the author writes in a vivid and 
racy style which makes his book an interest- 
ing and entertaining commentary, suited to 
junior college people. 
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ment of America. American Book, 
1954. 812p. $3.96. 


The 17th yearly edition of one of the 
most widely-read and popular of American 
textbooks. 
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Craic, BiITHA and Lestirz, Louis A. 
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UNESCO. Fundamental and Adult 
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versity Press, 1954. 144p. $.30. 

















New books fromMcGRAW-HILL 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. Third Edition 


By Rupyarp K. Bent and Henry H. KRoneNBeERG, University of Arkansas. 
Ready in April 
This careful revision of a highly-successful text gives a complete picture of the secondary 
school in the United States. Recent trends in secondary education, 
the students who attend, the curriculum, and the 
community are included. An important addition is the new Summary of Principles at the 
end of each chapter. Pros and cons of a number of important issues are presented 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN EDUCATION: A Textbook for Teachers 
By Cuirrorp L. BROWNELL, Teachers College, Columbia University, Leo 
Gans, Technical High School, Springfield, Mass., and Ture Z. Maroon, 
Quinnipiac College. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 256 pages, $4.50 

\ brief, practical, systematic treatment of a subject of great importance to school admin- 
istrators and teachers. Techniques of public relations, beginning from valid concerns for 
pupil progress, are carefully analyzed and abundantly illustrated from real situations. Con- 
genial and constructive personnel relations within schools and school systems are treated 
as basic to public relations. The concept of school and community partnership leading to 
continued and stronger school support is thoroughly developed. 


RECREATION LEADER’S HANDBOOK 


By Ricuarp Kraus, Teachers College, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
$4.75 
The author combines, in a single volume, an understanding of the background of social 
recreation, the role of recreation in everyday life, leadership techniques in working with 
recreation groups, and a wide variety of materials. A section of the book is also devoted to 
program planning, with an excellent discussion of the special recreational needs of different 
types of groups. 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF GUIDANCE 
SERVICES. Second Edition 


By Epwarp C. Roeser, University of Michigan, GLENN E. Situ, Michigan 
State Department of Public Instruction, and C. E. Erickson, Michigan State 
College. McGraw-Hill Practical Guidance Series. In press 
For the practicing or prospective counselor, teacher, or administrator this is a complete 
guide to the school guidance program. It can be used either in instituting such a pro- 
gram or in evaluating and improving present guidance services. This is no mere _philo- 
sophical discussion of counseling and guidance but a detailed and informative analysis of 
the purposes, problems, and personnel of the program. 


ene 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENT TEACHING. Second Edition 

By G. Max Winco, University of Michigan, and RALEIGH ScHORLING. 

McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Ready in May 
A comprehensive revision of a basic professional guide to student teaching in the elementary 
school. As before, the book deals not only with teaching methods, but also with aims of the 
elementary school as they relate to child development; the curriculum; the guidance function 
of the elementary school; and the relation of extra-class activities to the total program 
Teaching as a profession is stressed and material on the professional growth of teachers is 
included. This is an aid to developing a unified learning experience in classroom teaching 
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Brand new sleeping cars on the 


Divielan 


for Nashville and Chattanooga Patrons to Miami 


SCHEDULE 
Nashville NC&S#tL 


Tullahoma 


5:55PM CT 
7:08PM CT 
10:10PM ET 
1:15AM ET 
9:17AM 
5:05 PM 
12:25 PM 
7:50 PM 
4:05AM 
7:10AM ET 
8:05AM CT 
9:25AM CT 


Chattanooga 
Atlanta 
Jacksonville ACL 
Miami FEC 
Miami FEC 
Jacksonville ACL 
Atlanta NC&S#L 
Chattanooga 
Ar Tullahoma 
Ar Nashville 


LEAVE NASHVILLE 

Feb. 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 23, 26 

March |, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28, 31 
April 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, 30 
May 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, 30 


June 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 23, 26, 29 
and every third day thereafter. 


LEAVE MIAMI 

Feb. 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27 
March 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 23, 26, 29 
April 1, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28 
May 1, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28, 31 


June 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, 30 
and every third day thereafter. 


The Dixieland, new and modern, is a fast- 
moving streamliner of stainless steel and 
unique decorative treatment that adds pure 
luxury to the safety, convenience and de- 
pendability you like in train travel. 
Take the latest designed sleeping cars. Each 
dazzlingly furnished car has 4 sections, 4 
roomettes, 5 double bedrooms and one 
compartment—giving you plenty of choice 
to suit your individual needs. 
Take the dining-car. It has unusually fine 
facilities for your relaxed enjoyment of ex- 
cellent foods tastefully prepared and mas- 
terfully served. 
Take the streamlined coaches. They have the 
wonderful reclining seats that really let you 
stretch out and relax. 
Take the observation-tavern-lounge. It of- 
fers the informal yet subdued atmosphere 
and the facilities for a head start on pleas- 
ure. 
Take the sleek, clean appearance of satin- 
smooth stainless steel . . . the decorator-type 
interior colors that vary from point to point 
. the presence of modern, luxurious furn- 
ishings and rich needlepoint coverings . . . 
the constant comfort of controlled air-con- 
ditioning . . . the sense of well-being in 
knowing every factor and accommodation 
for your comfort and pleasure is right there. 
Take the brand-new Dixieland to get all of 
these! It's the through train that speeds you 
to and from Florida in a manner to match 
the best Florida vacation—the Dixieland of 
tomorrow . . . today's sheer, streamlined 
luxury. 


THE VASHVILLE. CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 








